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“Crescent and Dove brilliantly infuses sound social science with religious 
interpretations of Islamic sources. The fresh analyses and insights provided 
by Huda and these diverse contributors are concise and convincing, adding 
the cultural dimension needed to comprehend the contemporary Muslim 
world, The contributors demonstrate a skillful and contextual knowledge 
of Islamic sources and challenge several traditionally held viewpoints. This 
book is a must-read for strategists, professionals, educators, and students of 
peace and nonviolence in the Muslim world.” 

—Amr Abdalla, University for Peace 


“A book of tremendous importance and sublime clarity that completely 
upends the widespread perception of Islam as a religion of violence and 
intolerance. The essays in this collection should be read by all who wish to 
understand the role of Islam and Islamic thought in global affairs,” 
—Reza Aslan, author of No god but God and Beyond Fundamentalism 


“Few topics are more important today than religion and peacebuilding, 

Qamareul Huda's groundbreaking Crescent and Dove is a musteread for 

policymakers, scholars, and students of international affairs in a world that 

too often fails to distinguish between the acts of a tiny minority of extrem= 

ists and the religion of Islam.” 

—John L. Esposito, professor of religion and international affairs, 
‘Georgetown University 


“Few books have the potential to make a dramatic and positive impact on 
the world, but that is the case with Crescent and Dove. Expanding existing 
theory on conflict resolution and peacemaking in Islam, this book shows 
how peace is made and conflicts resolved in Muslim communities through 
out the world, It introduces the topics of Muslim peacemakers, religious 
symbols and discourse, cultural practices and influential documents that 
all further peaceful Muslim communities and conflict resolution berween 
Muslims and others. The often-ignored role of Muslim women as leaders 
for peace and agents of change is another important contribution.” 

—Ingrid Mattson, professor of Islamic Studies, Hartford Seminary, and 

president of the Islamic Society of North America 


hind explosive headlines and horrific images of violence is a quieter 
story of ordinary Muslims around the world drawing on the same faith to 
build peaceful communities. Cresent and Dove: Peace and Conflict Resolu- 
tion in Islam tells this story. Drawing upon case studies and expanding 
on existing theory, Qamar-ul Huda takes readers to the largely unknown 
world of Islam-inspired peacebuilding. The book gives us a rare window 
into the existing tools and resources inherent in Islam to resolve conflict 
and promote cooperation. No policymaker, development leader, or civil 
society worker engaging Muslim societies can afford to miss this book.” 
—Dialia Mogahed, executive director, senior analyst, Center for Muslim 
Studies, GALLUP 


his comprehensive edition analyzes the principles, methods, and ap- 
proaches of peacemaking and conflict resolution in Islam and offers in- 
sightful recommendations for developing efficient practical skills and 
knowledge for religious leaders in the field of peacebuilding, Qumar-ul 
Huda's well-timed work is a formative contribution to future studies as 
in the field.” 

ate professor, George Mason University 


well as practical initia 
—Mehmet Pacaci, affil 


"This timely and incisive critique analyzes the intellectual heritage of Islam 
and the practical challenges of peacemaking, conflict resolution, mediation, 
and reconciliation in Muslim communities, Written by preeminent Islamic 
scholar Qumar-ul Huda and other experts, Crescent and Dove underscores 
the importance of Islamic peacemaking and peacebuilding initiatives at 
all levels in Muslim communities worldwide—initiatives by high-ranking 
scholars, regional and local-level politicians, imams, teachers, lawyers, ac 
society actors, 
‘The broad, strategic, and insightful recommendations for developing in- 
stitutional capacity to prevent violent conflict and to promote sustainable 
peace make this a seminal work thar should be required reading for agents 
of peace everywhere.” 

—Abdul Wahab, ambassador of the Organization of the Islamic 

Conference to the United Nations 


tivists, religious educators, artists, musicians and other cit 
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Preface 


In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful 


1¢ Holy Qur'an relates the first human being was God's Khalifa 

(vice-regent) on earth (7:11; 2:29-34) into whom God blew His 

‘own Spirit (32:7-9; 15:28~34; 38:72), It also shows that all human 

beings are equal in respect of their origin and creation (4:1; 6:98; 49:13). 

‘These sacred passages have led the overwhelming majority of Muslims 

over the centuries to respect all human beings and to strive for friendly 

mutual coexistence with all peoples. Nothing on earth is more important 

than to continue this legacy and that all humanity should live harmoni- 
ously and peacefully together. 

‘This excellent volume of essays by scholars and practitioners of Islam, 
edited by Dr. Qamar-ul Huda, critically analyzes the intellectual heritage 
of Islam with the practical challenges of peacemaking, conflict resolution, 
mediation, and reconciliation in Islam. In a time when religious extremist 
groups and zealous secularists pose serious threats to societies, these essays 
insightfully examine developing civil society, cultivating an ethos of plu- 
ralism, broadening political and economic systems, tapping into religious 
leaders for peace-building activities, encouraging critical thinking skills in 
educational institutions, and investing in human capital as the strongest 
steps toward peace-building efforts in Muslim communities. 

“This book also highlights real initiatives in Islamic peacemaking that are 
occurring in all Muslim communities every day and throughout the world, 
‘These peace-building activities include activities by high-ranking religious 
scholars, as exemplified in The Amman Message and the A Common Word 
initiatives, and profound work by regional and local-level imams, teachers, 
lawyers, activists, religious educators, and others in civil society. The rec~ 
‘ommendations in this volume to develop institutional capacity to prevent 
violent conflict from emerging and promote sustainable peace, promote 
economic and human development, synchronize peace-building resources, 
and cultivate a culture of peace-building are all extremely important 
steps that need to be taken in our times. The Cresent and Dove: Peace and 
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Introduction 


‘The Peacemaking and Conflict 
Resolution Field and Islam 


Qamar-ul Huda 


hat places do nonviolence and peacebuilding have in Islam? 

What are the challenges to mitigating violence in Muslim com- 

munities? What do Muslim religious and community leaders 
‘need in order to reform the current debate on the uses of violence and non- 
violence? This book is the result of an international conference of Muslim 
scholars and practitioners who came together to address these questions, 
discussing contemporary Islam, its relation to violence and peacemaking, 
and the possibilities for reframing and reinterpreting methodologically the 
problems of violence and peacemaking in Muslim communities. 

‘The subject of peacemaking and conflict resolution in Muslim commu- 
nities is especially timely. There are two active wars in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan, while radical Islamist groups threaten the stability of Pakistan, Egypt, 
Lebanon, and other states. The futility of counteracting extremism with 
military force is contributing to radicalization in Muslim communities; in 
the past ten years, the narrative of extremism has not diminished, but is 
flourishing among the disillusioned youth and middle class.' Given these 
challenges and others, itis vitally important to examine contemporary prin 
ciples, methods, and approaches of peacemaking and conflict resolution by 
Jeading Muslim intellectuals and practitioners in the Islamic world. 

More specifically, the conference explored historical examples of ad- 
dressing conflict in Islam and the ways that the community of legal schol- 
ars (ulama) existed as an institution and asserted its political and religious 
authority. Muslim juridical debates among legal scholars on the subjects 
of war, rebellion, and resistance must be interpreted as legalistic responses 
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to their particular social, political, and cultural contexts.” The arguments 
of the ama, who developed just war theories and peacemaking engage- 
ments, must be read as commentaries on the law, not a vision for an ideal 
social order. Even if the wlama was itself influenced by the cultural, politi- 
nd social order of its time, it worked within a legal paradigm relatively 
unswayed by the desires of political clites and did not interfere with the 
Jaw to favor its interests 

Moving beyond juridical interpretations of just war theory, the confer- 
ence examined the possibilities for nonviolent interventions, peacemaking, 
the implementation of human rights, the reinterpretation of texts, peace ed= 


cation instruction, and employing successful mediation skills in an Islamic 
context, Several challenges arise in assessing the field of Islamic peacemak- 
ing, First, the overemphasis—by both the wlama and Western scholars—on 
the juridical and scriptural components of Islamic peacemaking practices 
has limited the conversation to particular legal and theological finer points. 
While useful to a certain degree, a legal and theological framework limits 
the scope of peacemaking efforts and is entirely disconnected from the field 
of conflict resolution, Second, scholars and practitioners need to be more 
self-critical of normative polemics within Islam and more deliberate with 
particular concepts of legal, social, political, and religious reform. Third, the 


agenda to correct and counteract Islamic exclusivism and radicalism has to 
be a serious and thoughtful endeavor, cognizant of the day-to-day cultural, 
social, political, and economic realities of Muslim societies 

‘The essays in this book capture the diversity of interpretations, concepts, 
and challenging situations within the field of Islamic peacemaking. The 
authors—both Muslim scholars and peacebuilding. practitioners—offer 
critical perspectives that are needed to understand what works, what oppor- 
tunities exist, and what areas are fertile for effective peacebuilding efforts 
‘The essays also comment on how to engage constructively with Muslim 
leaders. None of the authors advocates searching for the reformers or mod- 
erate Muslim networks to counteract radicalism, or attempting to establish 
liberal democracies to contain, restrict, and deflate Islamists. Instead, these 
essays reflect the marvelous amount of scholarship and fieldwork in the 
discipline of peacemaking as it exists within the tradition of Islam. Histori- 
cally, according to jurists, Islamic law seeks to preserve and protect life, reli~ 
gion, property, lineage, and intellect. These essays appreciate these values as 
they try to help peacemaking efforts create stable, functioning societies,” 


Criticism of Religion 


At the start of the twenty-first century, religion is associated by some with 
intolerance, violence, and breeding radicalism; it is regarded in some quar- 
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ters as the cause for extremism and human rights violations. None of the 
world’s religions is impervious to fomenting conflict, but Islam has often 
been singled out as particularly and intrinsically violent. Critics associ- 
ate it with extreme intolerance and claim that it breeds radicalism. It is 
easy to see where the criticisms come from: With the combination of late 
twentieth-century fundamentalist movements, Islamist politics, al-Queda 
radicalism, Iran's theocracy, and attacks by Islamist groups against civilians 
across the world, it is impossible to discuss contemporary Islam without 
referring to the subject of violence. In 2006, Pope Benedict XVI's com= 
ments on Islam at the University of Regensburg referred to Islam as anti~ 
rational and quoted a fourteenth-century Byzantine emperor, Manuel II 
Paleologus, who made derogatory references to the Prophet Muhammad 
and to Muslims.‘ 

Many critics vociferously promote reforming Islamic thought, arguing 
for the urgent need to bring political, social, economic, and pethaps cul- 
tural reformation to the Arab-Muslim Middle East. Such reforms include 
reinterpreting, religious doctrines more liberally by minimizing the impar- 
tance or value of conservative, orthodox, and traditional positions. Other 
impulsive reforms include changing religious education, altering political 
systems, lessening the influence of religious law, and diluting social and 
cultural practices that appear to be obstacles to progress. 
ers advocate American idealism—the values of freedom, ji 
democracy, and prospetity—as an alternative system of ideas for Muslim 
societies, The underlying assumption is that Muslims live in a stagnant, 
irrational, and premodern tradition that has failed to respond to the chal- 
lenges of modernity; essential values, such as progress, science, reason, 
freedom, and equality, have not yet set in. However, even a cursory glance 
at Islamic history reveals cultural and intellectual diversity; scientific and 
mathematical discoveries in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; social 
and religious revivalist movements in the seventeenth century; nineteenth 
century modernist reformation movements; pioneering work on religion, 
culture, and rationalism; and a massive amount of literature in twentieth- 
century Islamic thought on colonialism, political activism, peacemaking, 
governance, human rights, and democracy.’ Islam as a civilization and faith 
tradition has been anything but stagnant and intellectually dormant, and, 
as with other civilizations, there are both intolerant and tolerant voices. 

Along with ideas of reforming, reinventing, and transforming Islamic 
societies, unfortunately, there is much confusion about the role of religion 
in conflict and how conflicts are mistakenly framed in religious terms, The 
history of at least the past three millennia includes powerful examples of 
millions of people dying for the cause of someone's version of the divine, 
even as each of the world’s religions strictly prohibits killing. The challenge 
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is to not conflate historical events with current conflicts, or apply theologi- 
cal interpretations to situations that have nothing to do with religion or 
religious communities. On the one hand, there must be a serious debate 
about the political aspirations of religious groups. On the other hand, there 
needs to be an awareness of the many religious actors who have no particu- 
lar political aspirations, yet are acutely sincere about peacebuilding, conflict 
prevention, and conflict resolution. In these debates, we must be honest 
about our level of knowledge of various religious histories and traditions. It 
is important to check, if not suspend, the biases we hold toward any faith- 
based communities and their activities, whether they be fundamentalist 
religious actors involved in peacemaking or progressive religious leaders 
involved in promoting human rights. 

‘The world’s religious traditions offer a great deal of insight into pro- 
moting peace and resolving conflicts. Religious peacemaking—commonly 
referred to ax faith-based peacemaking—is rooted in the traditions of 
many faiths to affirm justice, love, reconciliation, and peaceful relations, 
The spiritual convictions of these religious communities inspire many of 
their members to work for social justice generally and involve them di- 
rectly in conflict prevention, mediation, and conflict transformation work. 
Religious leaders and religious organizations involved in peacemaking are 
operating from their respective faith traditions to support personal, com- 
munal, and relational transformations.® Religious peacemaking involves 
forgiveness, recognition of pain, counseling, rehabilitation, recovery from 
trauma, public confessions, joint prayers, using narratives to create em- 
pathy, advocacy programs for victims, forums to explain misunderstand 
ings, addressing the distorted image of the other in the faith tradition, and 
using the arts to express mutual respect. The bonds formed in interfaith 
peacemaking activities reveal an amazing level of openness to dialogue, 
allowing participants greater freedom to reconstruct broken relationships 
and damaged communities, reconcile conflicting parties, negotiate peace 
agreements, and create a common vision for peace, 


‘The Ethics of Violence in Islam 


In discussing the ethics of violence, one begins with the question of who 
can be attacked during war and how one distinguishes victims from com~ 
batants.” Such discussions have been documented in Islamic juridical dis- 
courses beginning in the ninth century, but in the past forty-five years 
alone, the field of Islamic peacernaking has produced a variety of theo: 

ries, practices, and methodologies to use within Muslim and non-Muslim 
communities. At the time of Majid Khadduri’s War and Peace in the Law 
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of Islam (1955), scholars were obsessed with the ethics of war and the ways 
that Muslim legal scholars argued for and sanctioned violence. The lit- 
erature then was dominated by historical juridical interpretations of war, 
engagement, disengagement, peaceful relations, and the rules associated 
with warfare, Since that time, however, the field has expanded tremen- 
dously to include scholars from conflict resolution, history, politics, sociol~ 
ogy, anthropology, theology, and law, as well as practitioners implementing 
peacebuilding concepts. The broadening of the field has led to a great deal 
of work reframing Islamic beliefs to assert that it contains within ita long- 
standing tradition of peacemaking. 

Glenn D. Paige, Chaiwat Satha-Anand, and Sara Gilliatt’s edited 
book Ldam and Nonviolence (1993) consists of six essays exploring the 
nonviolent dimensions of Islamic tradition and ways in which Islamic 
nonviolence can socially, politically, and globally transform the world to be 
more peaceful. Ralph Salmi, Cesar Adib Majul, and George K. Tanham's 
lam and Conflict Resolution: Theories and Practices (1998) frames Islam 
against Western societies, reiterating the familiar analysis of fundamental- 
ist movements as a threat to Islamic principles of peacemaking and civili- 
zation. Abdul Aziz Said, Nathan Funk, and Ayse Kadayifei’s edited book 
Peace and Conflict Resolution in Islam: Precept and Practice (2001) analyzes 
several important aspects of conflict resolution, ethics, history, and politics 
in the Islamic tradition, highlighting Sufism as a key area containing para- 
digms of peacemaking. Abdul Karim Bangura's Islamic Peace Paradigms 
(2005) identifies key themes, such as dialogue, love, law, and nonviolence, 
to demonstrate essential modalities in promoting peace in Islamic cultures, 
And Mohammed Abu-Nimer’s Nonviolence and Peace Building in Islam: 
‘Theory anid Practice (2003) is a magnificent example of a Muslim scholar 
defining the Islamic peacemaking field within the conflict-resolution dis- 
cipline. Abu-Nimer demonstrates that the fundamental principles of Islam 
support peacebuilding and nonviolence, and that these basic assumptions, 
values, and beliefs are derived from text, scripture, historical narratives, 
culture,and daily human experiences. He convincingly uses case studies to 
demonstrate how traditional dispute resolution methods in Arab-Muslim 
communities reveal the daily application of nonviolence and peacebuilding 
techniques.* 

As the field of peacebuilding within the Islamic tradition continues to 
broaden, itis important to affirm unambiguously that killing any innocent 
being is not acceptable or legitimate. Chaiwat Satha-Anand, an important 
scholar and practitioner of nonviolent Islamic peacebuilding, asserts that 
violence is completely unacceptable in Islam and that Muslims must use 
nonviolent action to fight for justice and reconciliation.” He states that 
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“Islam itself is fertile soil for nonviolence because of its potential for di 
obedience, strong discipline, sharing and social responsibility, perseverance, 
and self-sacrifice, and the belief in the unity of the Muslim community 
and the oneness of mankind.”"” Satha-Anand disputes status-quo perspec 
tives on Islamic just war theories, particularly the use of defensive violence, 
by once again reviving the nonviolent aspects of the Islamic tradition. He 
challenges scholars and practitioners to be critical of historical positions 
justifying violence and to apply an alternative framework of thinking. Poli- 
cymakers, conflict resolution experts, and scholars must take seriously the 
work of Satha-Anand, as well as that of Said Nursi, Sakina Yakoobi, Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, Shaykh ‘Ali Goma‘a, Hakim Mohammed Said, Dr. Seyyed 
Hossein Nast, Nicolish Majid, Kabir Helminski, Din Syamsuddin, Ghazi 
bin Muhammad, Dr. Abdal Hakim Murad Winter, Mohammad Hashim 
Kamali, Shaykh Mustafa Ceric, Shaykh Al-Habib Ali al-Jifri, Yousef Sanei, 
and many others. In addition, even if their voices are rarely heard because 
they are drowned out by radical rhetoric and authoritarian systems that 
crush dissent, everyday Muslim leaders committed to promoting tolerance 
and diversity are involved in peacebuilding activities across the world, 


Nonviolence in the Islamic Tradition 


According to Sunni and Shiite wama, basic Islamic peacemaking teach= 
ings are meant to help individuals in a society maintain healthy relation= 
ships, both with each other and with the divine, When conflicts erupt and 
destroy human relationships, restoring them is essential if justice is to be 
served. This process involves politicians, clergy, scholars, and intellectuals, 
who supersede those who do not have the power to institute justice. The 
consultation process among the authorities allows for dialogue, debate, and 
an exchange of views on a variety of subjects, but it is especially critical for 
authoritative bodies to ensure that they understand the opinions of oth= 
ers. Theologians, jurists, philosophers, and other scholars historically have 
promoted Islamic teachings of ethics to prevent, mediate, and resolve con- 
flicts; ultimately, any level of disharmony is understood as disrupting peace. 
Historically, theologians stress the need for personal transformation and 
striving toward elevating spiritual awareness through fasting, prayer, char- 
ity, meditation, rituals, Qur’anic recitation, service, love of others, adoption 
of orphans, and displaying compassion and forgiveness to oneself and to 
others who have done harm." The traditional theological thought is that 
once the heart and mind are gradually transformed toward peace—moving 
away from greed, egocentric desires, suffering, materialism, and harming 
others—humans then can act peacefully in the world. 
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‘The inner life thus is connected to the outer dimensions of peacemak- 
ing, at the personal, social, national, and global levels. Islamic peacemaking 
is founded on several principles of nonviolence and peacebuilding, includ- 
ing the pursuit of justice and equality; the universality and dignity of 
humanity; the sacredness of human life; reason, knowledge, and under- 
standing; forgiveness; proper deeds and actions; collaborative actions and 
solidarity; inclusivity; and tolerance. Qur’anic verses, hadith injunctions, 
and narratives of the companions of the Prophet accentuate the proper 
ethical treatment of the elderly, orphans, prisoners, mentally challenged, 
neighbors, strangers, enemies, members of different religious traditions 
and tribes, and animals." These and other principles of nonviolence and 
peacebuilding are integral to the faith tradition of Muslims and are crucial 
to Muslim peacebuilding initiatives developed by important figures such 
as Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Chaiwat Satha-Anand, Hakim Mohammed Said, 
and Jawdat Said. 

Part of what makes Islamic peacebuilding efforts unique are the processes 
by which their principles are applied. For example, Islamic efforts to create 
peace use a religious judge (gad) to rely upon established guidelines in Is- 
lamic law (sharia), The process of mediation, arbitration, and reconciliation 
(sulB) consists of the conflicting parties agrecing on a process of resolving 
a dispute with a third-party mediator, who will ensure that all parties are 
satistied by the outcomes. In presenting evidence of the dispute (Aayyinah), 
parties use witnesses and material evidence to argue their respective posi- 
tions in the case. Other customary practices of dispute resolution (‘urf) also 
include the use of third-party members to reconcile a dispute (mukbtar). 
Using an intermediary to represent the party (wast) has been a traditional 
practice to intervene in a conflict; the representative works toward a specific 
period of mediation (Judna), or truce. Conflicting parties find representa 
tives, not necessarily lawyers, who can best present their positions as clearly 
4s possible, The representatives then find a trusted third-party mediator who 
is committed to resolving the particular conflict and can guarantee that the 
parties receive a fair settlement. A settlement may include an agreed-upon 
sum of money to the victim for compensation of losses (arwad), which is 
usually tied to-a public offering of forgiveness. Compensation (a'avoruza) is 
not only measured in financial terms, however, it also involves a service to 
the family or community and specific gestures of grief relief. For instance, 
talif al-qulub, or offering peace to the heart, isa legally recognized practice 
of reconciliation, by which the offender periodically visits the vietim’s family 
to demonstrate remorse. These different processes allow space for conflict- 
ing parties to have their interests represented and seek the proper restora~ 
tion of peace or harmony in their community. 
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‘The Essays in This Book 
This book complements previous work in many ways. First, it incorpo- 
rates history, theology, politics, economics, education, theory, and prac- 
tice to examine the creative work that many scholars and practitioners in 
the field of Islamic peacemaking have done. Second, the essays combine 
the intellectual heritage of Islam with the practical challenges of peace- 
making, conflict resolution, mediation, and reconciliation in Muslim com- 
munities. The authors—experts in their respective fields, with intricate 
knowledge of concepts of justice, reconciliation, dialogue, ethics, peace~ 
making, and conflict resolution in Islam—agree that religious peacemaking 
generally, and Islamic peacemaking specifically, are effective mechanisms 
to build peaceful communities that can foster values of coexistence, toler- 
ance, and pluralism, They assume that Islamic peacemakers are genuinely 
interested in cultivating a culture of peace at all levels of society, though 
they are not so naive as to think that religious leaders cannot be corrupt or 
do not generate obstacles to peacebuilding. Finally, though this book does 
not cover strategies to counter radicalism, there is strong agreement among 
the authors that developing civil society, cultivating an ethos of pluralism, 
broadening political and economic systems, tapping into religious leaders 
for peacebuilding activities, encouraging critical thinking skills in educa- 
tional institutions, and investing in human capital are the strongest steps 
toward counteracting extremism, 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I covers concepts of peace, 
Islamic conflict resolution, and peacebuilding. Part II covers peace educa 
tion, nonviolent action, human rights, and peacemaking training. Part I 
begins with Ibrahim Kalin’ excellent survey of concepts of peacebuilding 
in the philosophical and theological traditions of Islam. Kalin outlines the 
important philosophical and political debates within Islam regarding vio~ 
lence, nonviolence, evil, good, sin, war, peace, the status of minorities, and 
divergent views on establishing peace. He demonstrates how the multiple 
views of minorities and the legal status of Jews, Christians, Hindus, and 
other religious communities allowed them to make important contribu- 
tions to the larger Muslim civilization. In assessing the evolution of Is- 
Jamic thought regarding peace, Kalin strongly emphasizes how intellectual 
and cultural pluralism contributed to a profound respect and reverence for 
non-Muslims, creating space and time for mutual coexistence. 

Asma Afsaruddin meticulously examines the easly semantic use of jihad 
and its connection to political, military, and elitist perspectives. She dem- 
onstrates how, in the evolutionary growth of the expansionary dynastic 
state, the first generation of Muslims in the seventh-century Umayyad pe- 
riod ultimately used the term jidad to defend their dynasty’s expansiona 
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policies. Afsaruddin’s essay reveals the tensions among theologians, phi- 
losophers, and military and dynastic leaders who exploited the use of jihad 
to mean martyrdom, struggling in the path of the divine, armed combat, 
and holy war. The necessary legal and ethical articulation of war and peace 
meant conflicting interpretations of key Qur'anic verses and their origi- 
nal intent, For military leaders and Umayyad political leaders, jibad was 
appropriated as propaganda for armed combat and the belief that jihad 
essentially meant fighting others rather than struggling with oneself. This 
blatant misrepresentation of the Qur’anic term had no scriptural basis, and 
in turn, the process of transforming the meaning of jiad divorced it from 
mainstream interpretations of the Prophet's Mecca and Medina period, 
ultimately causing serious tensions among scholars and believers. 

Wileed El-Ansary’s essay on understanding and applying accurate use 
of Qur'anic language as a way to counter radical self-identity highlights 
the importance of language in peacebuilding in Muslim communities. 
El-Ansary demonstrates that al-Qaeda's use of the word for participants 
in jihad—mujabidun—is based on their self-identification as righteous 
freedom fighters who are struggling against injustice. Referring to them 
as such thus legitimates their cause and reinforces their legitimate self- 
understanding, Seeking to counteract this abuse of language and Islamic 
theology, prominent Muslim scholars have preferred a new word for al- 
Queda that does not reinforce Osama bin Laden's self-definition as a reli- 
gious hero and defender of the faith. Shaykh Joma'a, the grand mufti 
of Egypt, argues that the appropriate term is injaf, which has no link to 
Islamic theology and connotes scaremongering by bringing frightening 
commotion to society. This is not an issue of semantic usage; rather, this 
internal debate by high-ranking religious leaders shows that there is an 
ongoing effort to recapture religious and theological terms to delegitimize 
al-Queda’s movement and simultaneously ensure that Quranic terms are 
not disparagingly abused for violent causes. 

Mohammed Abu-Nimer reflects on the principles of Islamic models 
of conflict resolution and peacemaking and the challenges they pose to 
Western approaches to conflict resolution. Arguing that there are tradi- 
tional cultural, religious, and indigenous approaches to resolving conflict, 
Abu-Nimer identifies the key principles that local leaders follow. At the 
same time, he shows that there are serious obstacles in Islamic peacemak- 
ing, affecting economic, social, and political development; the formation of 
effective intervention strategies; and the insurance that conflict reduction 
is sustained. Abu-Nimer’s extensive ficldwork experience and straightfor- 
ward assessment of problems in peacemaking reveal the gaps that exist 
between theory and practice, which require further investigation. 
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Part II begins with Zeki Saritoprak’s biographical evaluation of Said 
Nutsi, a prominent Turkish practitioner of nonviolence almost unknown 
in the West. Saritoprak’s essay illuminates how the life of Said Nursi is 
a model of nonviolence for Turkish Muslims. Said Nursi’s experience of 
the last years of the Ottoman Empire, his service in World War I, and 
the establishment of Turkey all contributed to his deep commitment to 
nonviolence. Mohandas Gandhi and Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. are used 
frequently as textbook cases to study nonviolent social movements; Sari- 
topraks essay demonstrates how a similarly remarkable man could inspire 
thousands of Turkish citizens to accept nonviolence as a code for life. As 
the field of Islamic peacemaking lacks documentation and analysis of 
Muslim leaders who persistently advocated a nonviolent response to con- 
‘one such monumental figure and his 


flict, this essay raises our awareness c 
immense contributions. 

Waleed El-Ansary’s second essay explores the issue of violence by re- 
ligious actors through the prism of human development and security and 
the prevalent problem of economic stagnation in Muslim societies, arguing 
that the complex economic matrix in which religious actors operate is an 
important part of the problem of religious violence, He suggests that strat~ 
egies to reduce violence must address economic development as well, 

Reza Eslami-Somea’s essay discusses current intellectual thought and 
trends in reform in Muslim societies, exploring how Muslim reformers 
have historically relied upon shari'ab principles for resolving societal ques- 
tions of modernity. He affirms that reformers have overemphasized the 

le of sAuri’ab as the primary source in resolving problems such as those 
of gender inequality, human rights, and democracy. According to him, re- 
formers in Muslim societies have failed to mect the challenges of mo- 
dernity due to their inability to operate outside of shari’ah and recognize 
a system of universal principles of human rights and freedom. The essay 
contextualizes the tension between modern secular reform efforts and re- 
ligious approaches to reform, indicating that real peacemaking efforts can- 
not take place if they are limited to one particular worldview. 

Asna Husin relates the efforts of a Muslim non-governmental organi- 
zation (NGO) to reform education in Aceh, an extremely poor province 
and conflict zone in Indonesia. In addition to difficulties in funding and 
retaining staff, as well as political and social chaos, the Muslim NGO also 
faced martial law, an ongoing military operation, and the horrendous after- 
math of the 2004 tsunami. Nevertheless, the NGO persevered to complete 
a two-volume Islamic peacemaking textbook written by the Ulama Coun- 
cil of Aceh and conduct workshops to train religious schoolteachers in 
peacemaking. The essay both documents the harsh realities of peacemak- 
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ing activities and offers lessons for understanding haw NGOs can over- 
come enormous obstacles to operate and execute an Islamic peacemaking 


program. 

Ayse Kadayifei-Orellana and Meena Sharify-Funk discuss Muslim 
women as agents of change, documenting a rich tradition of women con- 
tributing to the field of Islamic peacemaking, The essay explores how major 
Muslim women figures, often neglected in history and modern efforts in 
peacemaking, have been influential in conflict prevention and resolution. 
‘The literature in the field seriously lacks an analysis of women's contribu- 
tions and approaches to conflict resolution, as well as the various practical 
tools Muslim women have used in peacebuilding. Kadayifei-Orellana and 
Sharify-Funk examine women NGOs in Afghanistan, Kenya, and Thailand 
that creatively identified space and opportunities to counteract extremism, 
mitigate electoral violence, support health services, promote human rights, 
coordinate youth activities, and conduct peacebuilding training in their re~ 
spective communities. The essay is a reminder of how often the larger field 
of conflict resolution, and especially the field of Islamic peacemaking, does 
not acknowledge the work of women. 

Qamar-ul Huda analyzes the established methodological thinking and 
approaches in the Islamic peacemaking literature to illustrate how scholars 
have developed the field based on their particular disciplines. This analysis 
demonstrates the weaknesses and strengths of methodologies in Islamic 
peacemaking; however, Huda advocates the desperate need to develop 
practical skills and knowledge for religious leaders to operate in the larger 
field of peacebuilding, After examining numerous problems of Western 
peacebuilding workshops for Muslim religious leaders, he suggests how 
organizations and peace trainers can help religious leaders to be more re 
ceptive, more responsive, and ultimately transformed. Offering analysis 
based on fieldwork experience, Huda suggests seven critical areas for skills 
transmission workshops for religious leaders, including organizational 
management skills, mediation and negotiation skills, project planning and 
execution, strategic planning for intervention and conflict transformation, 
and the finer art of engaging religious leaders in peacebuilding. 


Contemporary Efforts at Islamic Peacemaking 

Real initiatives in Islamic peacebuilding are occurring in all Muslim com- 
munities, every day and throughout the world, from Muslim minorities 
in the West t0 majority Muslim societies in Africa, the Middle East, 
and South and Southeast Asia. These peacebuilding activities include 
high-ranking scholars, such as muftis and grand ayatollahs; regional and 
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local-level politicians; and imams, teachers, gadis, lawyers, activists, reli~ 
gious educators, artists, musicians, and others in civil society. In December 
2005, the Mecca Al-Mukarramah Declaration amassed all heads of state 
from the Organization of Islamic Conference (OIC) to affirm “that ter- 
rorism in all its forms and manifestations is a global phenomenon that is 
not confined to any particular religion, race, colour, or country, and that 
can in no way be justified or rationalized ... we are also called upon to 
redouble and orchestrate international efforts to combat terrorism.” The 
conference also stated that “the Islamic civilization is an integral part of 
human civilization, based on the ideals of dialogue, moderation, justice, 
righteousness, and tolerance as noble human values that counteract big- 
otry; isolationism, tyranny, and exclusi 

Another example is the Second International Conference of the As~ 
sembly for Moderate Islamic Thought and Culture, sponsored by the 
Royal Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan in 2006. It issued a twenty-five point 
plan to support moderates in reforming and reviving all aspects of Islamic 
heritage, values, and ethical values in the global Muslim community. The 
assembly called for an international moderate assembly to generate a 
moderate movement and to coordinate activities with “all institutions and 
Islamic agencies, which adhere to the moderation programme." Point 
thirteen of the plan unequivocally endorsed “affirming a committee on 
dialogue with leading Western thinkers and politicians.”” 

Equally important is the Muslims of Europe Conference, held in Is- 
tanbul in 2006, that addressed the issues of Muslim minorities in Europe, 
the rise of Islamophobia, racism, and the need to fight terrorism collec 
tively and promote di ty. The twelve-point document it 
fostered, known as The Topkapi Declaration, reasserted its support of the 
European Council for Fatwa and Research to further work on engagement 
with society and positive integration, The fifth point of the declaration 
stated, “As full and dynamic citizens aware of their rights as well as their 
responsibilitics, European Muslims have the right to criticize, dissent, and 
protest, as do all European citizens. This right is in accordance with the 
democratic processes of Europe and in accordance with their faith. Islam 
calls upon all Muslims to promote the common good and welfare 
ety as a whole and prevent what is wrong,” 

Since 2002 the annual Doha Debates in Qatar have attracted over five 
hundred leading scholars, practitioners, activists, politicians, lawyers, me= 
dia specialists, economists, and other professionals to a widely publicized 
discussion of issues such as terrorism, war, refugees, trade, education, con= 
flict prevention, discrimination, labor rights, interfaith dialogue, and other 
peacemaking subjects. In November 2006, the Figh Council of North 
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America, the highest-ranking Islamic organization in the United States, 
issued the Thanksgiving Fatwa of Peace to demonstrate their unyicld- 
ing commitment to the United States. Among the fatwa’s major points 
were that all acts of terrorism are forbidden in Islam, it is forbidden for 
a Muslim to cooperate or associate with any individual or group that is 
involved in any act of terrorism or violence, and it is a civic and religious 
duty to cooperate with law enforcement authorities to protect the lives of 
all civilians." The pronouncements of this and other high-profile organi= 
zations and conferences have their analogue in the work of many Muslim 
NGOs and nonprofit organizations working at peacebuilding with little 
recognition, These include the Wajir Peace and Development Commit- 
tee in Kenya,"" the Inter-Faith Mediation Centre in Nigeria, The Centre 
for Religious Dialogue in Bosnia,” Program Pendidikan Damai (PPD), 
Asian Muslim Action Network (AMAN),” Edhi Foundation,” and the 
Institute for Inter-Faith Dialogue in Indonesia* 

Effective and lasting peacebuilding strategies and conflict resolution 
practices in Muslim communities should be constructed within an Islamic 
framework, Strategies must acknowledge Qur'anic evidence; other texts 
and narratives; the fields of jurisprudence, philosophy, and theology; and 
the essential foundational doctrines, creeds, beliefs, and practices of Islam. 
Islamic peacebuilding efforts at all levels reaffirm five basic principles. First, 
all of humanity has a common origin and human dignity must be recog- 
nized und respected, regardless of religion, ethnicity, or tribe. Second, the 
diversity among people encapsulates the richness of traditions, Third, Mus- 
lims striving to improve the world must cooperate, collaborate, and engage 
in dialogue with others and among themselves to foster peace. Fourth, to 
be actively involved with one’s tradition means not to lead exclusivistic 
hermetic lives, but to be engaged with others in a respectful manner, And 
finally, practicing good deeds and striving toward justice must be present 
in everyday dealings with all human beings.** These essential principles 
do not contradict Western conflict resolution approaches; rather, the as- 
tounding similarities and overlapping themes among Islamic and Western 
peacebuilding efforts allow for more common ground in working toward 
ending conflict. 
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minds of many who are concerned about the issue. For critics of 

religion, the answer is usually in the affirmative, and it is easy to 
cite historical examples. Using Rene Girard’s depiction of ritual sacrifices 
as indicators of violent proclivities in religions! or the exclusivist claims of 
different faith traditions, one can argue that religions produce violence at 
both social and theological levels; from the Crusades and the Inquisition 
in medieval Europe to jisad movements in Islamic history, the respec- 
tive stories of Christianity and Islam can be described as nothing more 
than narratives of war, conflict, violence, schism, and persecution. The pre~ 
meditated conclusion is unequivocal: The more religious people are, the 
more violent they tend to be. The solution therefore lies in secularizing the 
world. Religions—some more than others—need to be diminished and 
modernized to rid themselves of their violent essences and legacies.? 

At the other end of the spectrum is the believer who sees religious vio~ 
lence as an oxymoron at best and the mutilation of his religious faith at 
worst. Religions do not call for violence, this believer would argue. Religious 
teachings are peaceful at their base, meant to reestablish the primordial 
harmony between heaven and earth, creator and created. When religious 
groups turn violent, it is because specific religious teachings and feelings 
have been manipulated to foment conflict for political gains. Violence is 
committed in the name of religion, but not condoned by it. The only valid 
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criticism the secularist can raise against religion is that religions have not 
developed effective ways to protect themselves from such manipulations 
and abuses. In his extensive survey of modern religious violence, Mark 
Juergensmeyer has shown that such violence does not recognize religious 
and cultural boundaries and can easily find a home in the most sublime 
and innocuous teachings of world religions.’ This becomes especially acute 
when religions fall short of inculcating a consciousness of peace and non- 
violence in the minds and hearts of their followers. Yet religions per se 
cannot be seen as sources of violence; only some bad practitioners of them 
can be held accountable. 

Both views have strong cases and make important points about religion 
and violence, Both, however, are equally mistaken in resorting to a fixed 
definition of religion: They reduce the immense variety of religious practices 
toa particular tradition and, furthermore, to a particular faction or historical 
moment in that tradition, In speaking of Islam and violence or Hinduism 
and war, the usual method is to look at the sacred scriptures and compare 
and contrast them with historical realities thar flow from their practice, or 
lack thereof, Discrepancies between text and history are highlighted as the 
breaking points in the history of that religion—the moments when the reli- 
gious community did not live up to the standards of its sacred text, 

Although there is some benefit to be gained from such an approach, it 
fails to account for the ways in which religious texts are interpreted and 
made part of the day-to-day experience of particular religious communities. 
Instead of looking at how religious texts are read, revealed, and enriched 
within the concrete experiences of the community, we analysts separate 
text from history, implicitly assuming that neither one can affect the other. 
‘This is not to deny the centrality of the scripture. In the case of Islam, the 
Qur'an, together with the sunab of the Prophet of Islam, is and remains 
the main source of the Islamic worldview. The numerous interpretations 
that we may talk about are interpretations of the Qur'an, a single text that 
is variously interpreted by the Sufis, Hanbalis, Wahhabis, and modernists, 
That the prophetic sunnab is part of Islamic religious life—without it, we 
cannot understand a good part of the Qur'an—can be seen as confirming 
the significance of reading the scripture within the concrete experiences 
of the Muslim community: It was, in fact, how the first Muslims, who be- 
came the spiritual and moral examples of later generations, learned about 
the Qur'an under the guidance and tutorship of the Prophet. 

‘Thus, Islamic history is not alien to the idea of reading religious texts 
primarily within the context of a living and evolving tradition, The sunnah 
was part of Islamic law from the outser; it is the origin of the tradition of 
transmitted religious sciences (a/-'ulum al-nagliyyah), by which scholars 
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looked at how previous generations of Muslims understood the Qur'an 
and Aadith. Taken out of this context, Qur'anic verses become abstruse, 
abstract, and impenetrable for the non-Muslim, or for anyone who is un- 
familiar enough with the tradition to be misled into thinking that a good 
part of Islamic history has come about despite the Qur'an, not because 
of it. Those trying to secularize Islam and those trying to apologize for it 
both make this mistake, and much of the current debate about Islam and 
violence is beset by the problems we sce in the secularist and apologetic 
readings of the scriptural sources of Islam. 

‘Those who consider Islam to be a religion that essentially condones 
violence pick certain verses from the Qur'an, link them to cases of com- 
munal and political violence in Islamic history, and conclude that Qur'anie 
teachings justify the unjust use of violence. The same can be done to practi 
cally any religion, but Islam has enjoyed much more fanfare than any other 
religion for the past thousand years or so. The apologist makes the same 
mistake, but in a different way, when he rejects all history as misguided, 
failing to see the ways in which the Qur'an—or the Bible or Rig Vedas— 
can easily, if not legitimately, be read to support intra- and interreligious 
violence. This is where the hermeneutics of the text, in the sense of both 
commentary on the Qur'an (safiir) and the inner or esoteric meanings 
of the Qur'an (ta'wil) becomes absolutely necessary. The text itself is not 
violent, but it does lend itself to multiple readings that can justify peaceful 
or violent ends. 

A second problem in considering the connection between Islam and 
violence is the current literature’s dominant focus on the legal and juristic 
aspects of the issue. Questions about the use of force, conduct in war, treat 
ment of combatants and prisoners of war, and other international law con= 
cerns are discussed mostly within a legal context, and the classical Islamic 
literature on the subject is called upon to provide answers. This is an im- 
portant and useful exercise, but it does not address the deeper philosophi- 
cal and spiritual issues that must be included in any discussion of religion 
and peace. This is especially true for Islam, for two main reasons. 

First, legal views of peace and violence in the classical period were ar- 
ticulated and applied in the light of the overall teachings and aims af Is- 
lamic law (masgasid al-shari'ah). The masgasid provided a context within 
which the strict legality of the law was blended into the necessities and 
realities of communal life. Political conflicts couched in the language of 
juridical edicts remained as political conflicts and were never extended to 
a war of religions between Islam and Christianity, Judaism, Hinduism, or 
‘African religions, which Muslims encountered throughout their history. It 
should not be surprising that the fafte of a jurist of a particular school of 
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‘The concept of peace in the Islamic tradition should be considered in 
four interrelated contexts. The first is the metaphysical-spiritual context, in 
which peace (salam) as one of the names of God is seen as an essential part 
of God's creation and assigned a substantive value. The second is the phil- 
osophical-theological context, within which the question of evil (sAarr) is 
addressed as a cosmic, ethical, and social problem. Discussions of theodicy 
among Muslim theologians and philosophers contain one of the most pro~ 
found analyses of the questions of evil, injustice, mishap, violence, and their 
place in the great chain af being (below, this essay briefly shows how a proper 
understanding of peace in the Islamic tradition is bound to the larger ques 
tions of good and evil). The third is the political-legal context, the proper 
locus of classical legal and juristic discussions of war, rebellion, oppression, 
and political order and disorder. The current literature focuses exclusively 
on this area, which promises to fuel an engaging and long-standing debate 
in the Muslim world, The fourth is the sociocultural context, which reveals 
the parameters of the Muslim experience of religious and cultural diversity 
in communities of other faiths and cultural traditions, 

Al four of the contexts are interdependent and call for an even larger 
context, within which the questions of peace and violence can be articulated 
and negotiated by a multitude of scholars, philosophers, jurists, mystics, 
political leaders, and various Muslim communities. The Islamic tradition 
provides ample material for contemporary Muslim societies to deal with 
issues of peace, religious diversity, and social justice, all of which, needless 
to say, require urgent attention. The present challenge of Muslim societies 
is not only to deal with these issues as internal affairs, but also to contribute 
to fostering a global culture of peace and coexistence. Before turning to the 
Islamic tradition, however, a few words of definition are in order to clarity 
the meaning of positive peace. 


Peace as a Substantive Value 


Peace as a substantive and positive concept entails the presence of certain 
conditions that make it an enduring state of harmony, integrity, content- 
ment, equilibrium, repose, and moderation. This can be contrasted with 
negative peace, which denotes the absence of conflict and discord. Even 
as negative peace is indispensable to prevent communal violence, border 
disputes, or international conflicts, substantive-positive peace calls for 
a comprehensive outlook to address the deeper causes of conflict, hate, 
strife, destruction, brutality, and violence. As Steven Lee states, it also of- 
fers a genuine measure and set of values by which peace and justice can 
be established beyond the short-term interests of individual, communities, 
or states,’ which is critical to constructing peace as a substantive value. 
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Defining peace as the privation of violence and conflict tums it into a 
concept that is instrumental and accidental at best, and relative and irrel- 
evant at worst. A positive-substantive notion of peace shifts the focus from 
preventing conflict, violence, and strife to a willingness to generate balance, 
justice, cooperation, dialogue, and coexistence as the primary terms of a 
peace discourse." 

urthermore, relegating the discourse of peace to social conflict and 
its prevention runs the risk of neglecting the individual, who is the sine 
qua non of collective and communal peace. This is where the spiritual in 
dividualism of Islam, versus its social collectivism, enters the picture: The 
individual must be endowed with the necessary qualities to make peace 
an enduring reality, not only in the public sphere, bur also in the private 
domain. ‘The Quranic ideal of creating a beautiful soul—at peace with 
itvelf and the larger reality of which it is a part—brings ethies and spiri~ 
tuality into the heart of the discourse of positive peace, In turn, peace as a 
substantive value extends to the domain of both ethies and aesthetics, as 
it is one of the conditions that brings about peace in the soul and resists 
the temptations of discord, restlessness, ugliness, pettiness, and vulgarit 
In Quranic terms, the word isan carries the meanings of virtue, beauty, 
goodness, comportment, proportion, comeliness, and doing what is beauti- 
ful all at once. The active participle mudsin denotes a person who does what 
is good, desired, and beautiful. 

In such a context, peace is not a mere state of passivity; it is being fully 
active against the menaces of evil, destruction, and turmoil, which may 
come from within or without. As R.G. Collingwood points out, peace is 
a “dynamic thing,” requiring consciousness and vigilance, a constant state 
of awareness. One must engage in spiritual and intellectual jidad to ensure 
that differences within and across the collective traditions do not become 
grounds for violence and oppression, Furthermore, positive peace involves 
analyzing various forms of aggression, including, individual, institutional, 
and structural violence 

Peace as a substantive concept is also based on justice (ad), for peace 
is predicated upon the availability of equal rights and opportunities for 
all to realize their goals and potentials, One of the meanings of ad/ 
be straight and equitable, that is, to be straightforward, trustworthy, and 
fair in one’s dealings with others.” Such an attitude brings about a state 
of balance, accord, and trust, going beyond the limits of formal justice as 
dispensed by the judicial system. Defined in the broadest terms, justice 
encompasses a vast domain of relations and interactions, from taking care 
of one’s body to international law. Like peace, justice is one of the divine 
names, taking on substantive importance due to its central role in Islamic 
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theology as well as law. Peace can be conceived as an enduring state of 
harmony, trust, and coexistence only when coupled with and supported by 
justice, because it also means being secure from all that is morally evil and 
destructive." Thus the Qur'an combines justice with iésan when it com- 
mands its followers to act with “justice and good manner” (bi'/-ad! wa'l- 
itsan) (Qur'an 16:90). 


‘The Spiritual-Metaphysical Context: God as Peace 


‘The conditions conducive to the state of peace mentioned above are pri- 
murily spiritual and have larger implications for the cosmos, the individual, 
and society. Three premises are directly relevant to this discussion. The first 
pertains to peace as a divine name (al-salam) (Qur'an 59:23). The Quranic 
concept of God is founded upon a robust monotheism, and God's tran- 
scendence (fanzib) is emphasized in both the canonical sources and the 
intellectual tradition. To this absolutely one and transcendent God belong 
“all the beautiful names” (Que’an 7:180; 59:24), that is, the names of beauty 
Gama, majesty (jalal), and perfection (kamal). These names prevent God 
from becoming an utterly unreachable and wholly other deity. Divine 
‘names represent God's face turned toward the world and are the vessels to 
finding God in and through His creation. 

The names of beauty take precedence over the names of majesty be= 
cause God says that "My mercy has encompassed everything” (Qur'an 
7:156) and “God has written mercy upon Himself” (Qur'an 6:12, 54), This 
is also supported by a famous hadith of the Prophet, according to which 
“God is beautifill and loves beauty.” In this sense, God is as much tran 
scendent, incomparable, and beyond as He is imminent, comparable, and 
close (sashhid).” As the ultimate source of peace, God transcends all op- 
posites and tensions, is the permanent state of repose and tranquility, and 
calls His servants to the abode of peace (dar al-salam) (Qur'an 10:25). "It 
is He who from on high has sent [sends] down inner peace and repose 
(sakinab) upon the hearts of the believers,” says the Qur'an (48:4). The 
proper abode of peace is in people's hearts (gu/ub), which are “satisfied only 
by the remembrance of God (dhikr Allah)” (Qur'an 13:28). By linking the 
heart, man’s center, to God's remembrance, the Qur'an establishes a strong 
link between theology and transcendental human experiences or spiritual 
psychology. 

In addition to Qur’anic exegetes, the Sufis are fond of explaining the 
mystery of creation by referring to a sacred saying (Aaditb gudsi) attributed 
to the Prophet of Islam: “I was a hidden treasure. I wanted [literally, loved] 
tobe known and created the universe [literally, creation)."" The key words 
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Jove (Bubb, mababbab) and know (ma'ifab) underlie a fundamental aspect 
of the Sufi metaphysics of creation: Divine love and desire to be known is 
the reason for all existence. Ibn al~Arabi says that God's “love for His ser- 
vants is identical with the origination of their engendered existence .. the 
relation of God’ love to them is the same as the fact that He is with them 
wherever they are [Que’an 57:4], whether in the state of their nonexis~ 
tence or the state of their wujud ....they are the objects of His knowledge. 
He witnesses them and loves them neverendingly.""* Commenting on the 
above saying, Dawud b. Mahmud al-Qaysari (d. 1350), the fourteenth- 
century Turkish Sufi philosopher and the first university president of the 
newly established Ortoman state, said that “God has written love upon 
Himself. There is no doubt that the kind of love that is related to the mani~ 


festation of [His] perfections follows from the love of His Essence, which 
is the source of the love of [His Names and} Qualities that have become 
the reason for the unveiling of all existents and the connection of the spe~ 


cies of spiritual and corporeal bodies. 

The second premise is related to what traditional philosophy calls the 
great chain of being (da'irat af-tonjud). In the cosmic scale of things, the 
universe is the best of all possible worlds because, first itis actual, which 
implies completion and plenitude over potentiality, and second, its built-in 
order derives its sustenance from the creator. The natural world is in a con 
stant state of peace because, according to the Qur'an, itis mustim (small m) 
in that it surrenders (tai/im) itself to the will of God and, thus, rises above 
all tension and discord (Qur'an 3:83; 9:53; 13:15; 41:11). In its normative 
depiction of natural phenomena, the Qur'an talks about stars and trees as 
*prostrating before God” (55:6) and says that “all that is in the heavens 
and on earth extols His glory” (59:24). By acknowledging God's unity and 
praising His name, man joins the natural world in a substantive way— 
underscoring the essential link between the anthropos and the cosmos in 
what has been called the anthropocosmic vision." The thrust of this view 
is that the common man-versus-nature dichotomy is a false one; man and 
nature cannot be separated from one another. The world has been given 
to the children of Adam as a trust (amanad) and they are responsible for 
standing witness to God's creation, mercy, and justice on earth. Conceiving 
of nature in terms of harmony, measure, arder, and balance is a common 
and persistent attitude toward the nonhuman world in Islamic thought 
and has profound implications for constructing peace as a principle of the 
cosmos 

The third premise pertains to man’s natural state and his place within 
the larger context of existence. Though the Qur'an occasionally describes 
the fallen nature of man in gruesome terms, presenting him as weak, for- 
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getful, treacherous, hasty, ignorant, ungrateful, hostile, and egotistic (e.g., 
Que'an 14:34; 17:11; 18:54; 22:66; 33:72; 43:15; 100-6), these qualities are 
eventually considered deviations from man's essential nature (fitrad); he 
has been created in the most beautiful form (absan tagwim, Que'an 95:4), 
both physically and spiritually. This metaphysical optimism defines human 
beings as God's vicegerent on earth (khalifat Allab f'loard), as the Qur'an 
says, oF, to use a metaphor from Christianity, as the pontifex, the bridge be- 
tween heaven and earth."* The fitrah (Qur'an 30:30), the primordial nature 
from which God has created all humanity, s essentially a moral and spiri- 
tual substance drawn to good and God-consciousness (saguea), Its imper- 
fections and excessiveness (fiyjur, Qur'an 91:8) are accidental qualities to be 
subsumed under the soul’s struggle to do good (al-birr), through which it 
transcends its subliminal desires by its intelligence and moral will. 


‘The Philosophical-Theological Context: Evil and the Best of 
All Possible Worlds 


In the context of theology and philosophy, questions of peace and violence 
are treated under the rubric of good and evil (busn/thayr and sharr, or 
quéub). War, conflict, violence, injustice, discord, and the like are seen as 
extensions of the general problem of evil. Muslim philosophers and theo- 
logians have been interested in theodicy from the very beginning, and for 
good reason, because the basic question of theodicy goes to the heart of 
religion. How can a just and perfect God allow evil and destruction in 
a world He says He has created in perfect balance, with a purpose, and 
for the well-being of His servants? We can rephrase the question in the 
present context: Why is there so much violence, turmoil, and oppression 
rather than peace, harmony, and justice in the world? Does evil—of which 
violence is as an offshoot—belong to the essential nature of things, or is it 
an accident that arises only as the privation of goodness? 

The above questions have given rise to a long and interesting debate 
about evil among theologians. One particular aspect of this debate, known 
as the best of all possible worlds (ahsan a/-nizam) argument," deserves 
closer attention, as it relates to forming a positive concept of peace, The 
classical statement of the problem pertains to divine justice and power on 
one hand and Greek notions of potentiality and actuality on the other. The 
fundamental question is whether the world in which we live is the best 
that God could have created. From a moral point of view, since the world 
is imperfect because there is evil and injustice in it, we either have to admit 
thar God could not create a better and more perfect world or concede that 
He did not create a better world by will, as part of the divine economy 
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of creation, Obviously—similar to the Cartesian argument about the na~ 
ture of God—the first alternative questions God's omnipotence (qudrab), 
whereas the second jeopardizes His wisdom and justice (adalah). Follow- 
ing another line of discussion in Aalam, we can reformulate the question 
asa tension between God's narure and will. Can God go against His own 
nature, which is just, if He wants to—or can His will not supersede His 
nature? Can God contradict Himself? If we say He can, then we attribute 
imperfection to Him. If we say no, then we limit Him 

Even the most modest attempt to analyze the questions about the na= 
ture of God within the context of dalam debates will take us too far afield. 
Whit directly relates to our discussion here is how the concepts of evil, in- 
justice, oppression, and their variations are seen as the accidental outcomes 
‘of the world of contingencies in which we live. The weaknesses and frail- 
ties of human beings contribute enormously to creating and exacerbating 
evil, and it is reasonable to attribute evil to ourselves rather than to the di- 
vine. This is what the Qur'an holds regarding evil and man’s accountability: 
“Whatever good happens to you, it is from God; and whatever evil befalls 
you, it is from your own self [soul]" (Qur'an 4:79; 3:165), 

‘The best-of-all-possible-worlds argument, however, shifts the focus from 
particular instances of individual or structural violence to the phenomenon 
of evil itself. In this way, we gain a deeper insight into how evil arises in the 
first place. We may reasonably argue that evil is part of the divine economy 
of creation and thus necessary. In a moral sense, it is part of divine econ- 
omy because it is what tests us (Qur'an 21:36; 18:9). Without evil, there is 
no accountability—or freedom.” Mulla Sadra (d. 1649) calls it a necessity 
of divine providence (a/-‘inayad) and the “concomitant of the ultimate felos 
of goodness (a/-ghayab al-khayriyyab).”” In an ontological sense, evil is 
needed because the world is imperfect by definition. The ultimate perfec~ 
tion belongs to God, and the world is not God. That is why God has not 
created “all beings as pure goodness.” Evil as limitation and imperfection 
is an outcome of the first act of separation between the divine and the 
nondivine, or what Muslim theologians call all that is other than God (ma 
siwa’ Alias). Ultimately, however, “all is from God” (Qur'an 4:78) even if 
it is apart from Him. This implies that evil, as the “contrastive manifesta- 
tion of the good," ceases to be evil and contributes to the greater good— 
which is what the best-of-all-possible-worlds argument asserts. In a rather 
paradoxical way, one cannot object to the existence of evil itself because it 
makes the world as we know it possible, But this does not absolve us of 
the moral duty to fight individual cases of evil, nor does it make evil an 
essential nature of things because it was God's decision to create the world 
with a meaning and purpose in the first place. Evil remains contingent and 
transient, and this assumption extends to the next world.* 7 
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The notion of evil as an ontological necessity and contingency has im- 
portant implications for how we look at the world and its evil side, From 
a psychological point of view, accepting evil as a transient yet necessary 
phenomenon prevents us from becoming petty and bitter in the face of all 
that is blemished, wicked, imperfect, and tainted.” It gives us a sense of 
moral security against the onslaught of evil, which can and must be fought 
with a firm belief in the ultimate supremacy of the good. It also enables us 
to see the world as it is and for what it is, and strive to make it a better place 
in terms of moral and spiritual perfection. From a religious point of view, 
this underscores the relative nature of evil: Something that may appear evil 
to us may not be evil, and vice versa, when everything is placed within a 
larger framework. Thus the Qur'an says that “it may well be that you hate 
a thing while it is good [4bayr] for you, and it may well be that you love a 
thing while it is bad [s4arr] for you. And God knows, and you know not” 
(Qur'an 2:216), Mulla Sadra applies this principle to “natural evils,” say~ 
ing that even “death, corruption [a/-fasad] and the like are necessary and 
needed for the order of the world [a/-nizam) when they occur ‘by nature 
and not by force or accident,’"** 

‘The best-of-all-possible-worlds argument is also related to the scheme 
of actuality and potentiality that Muslim philosophers and theologians ad- 
opted from Aristotle. They argue that the world in which we live is one of 
the possibilities that the divine has brought into actuality. In this sense, the 
world is pure contingency (imkan), hung between existence and nonexis- 
tence. From the point of view of its actuality, however—the way it appears 
to us now—the world is perfect and necessary because actuality implies 
plenitude and perfection, whereas potentiality is privation and nonexis- 
tence,” The sense of perfection in this context is both ontological and cos- 
mological. It is ontological because existence is superior to nonexistence. It 
is cosmological because, as stated before, the world has been created with 
care, order, and beauty, which the Qur'an invites its readers to look at as the 
signs of God—ayat Allah, or vestigia Dei, as the Scholastics called it. The 
perfect stute af the cosmos is presented as a model for establishing a just 
social order. It follows that evil is a phenomenon of this world, but does 
not define the essential nature of things. 

‘An important outcome of the argument is to identify evil as a rationally 
discernible phenomenon, a simple truism. That is to say, people know evil 
things when they see them manifested in front of their eyes; evil is not an 
abstract idea. It isa powerful position against the notion of evil as a myste- 
rious, mythical, or even cosmological fact, over which human beings have 
no control. If evil can be discerned by the intellect and correct reasoning, 
with the help of the revelation, of course,” then we have a tremendous re~ 
sponsibility to counteract the evil that may come from within or without, 
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Disagreement over how much responsibility we have, however, has created 
diverging schools of Muslim thought. In the tenth century, Mu'tazilite 
theologians pushed the sovereignty of human freedom to the point of 
endangering God's omniscience and omnipotence. ‘This prompted Abu'l- 
Hasan ‘Ali b, Isma‘il al-Ash'ari (d. 936), a famous Muslim scholar once a 
Muttazilite himself, to carry out his own withdrawal (###2a/) and lay the 
foundations of Asha‘rism, He and his followers believed that good and evil 
were ultimately determined by divine law (a/-sbari'as), leaving no space for 
the independent judgment of human reason (a/~‘agl). Paradoxically, how- 
ever, the moral voluntarism of the Ash‘arites agrees with Mu'tazilite ratio- 
oring the relative and contingent nature of evil: Whether 
revelation, evil is the privation of good; it does not 
represent the essential nature of things, 

‘Muslim philosophers assert the same point through what we might call 
the ontological argument. In addition to the fact that actuality is perfection 
over potentiality, existence (a/-twujud) is pure goodness (Abayr mabd, sum= 
‘mun bonum), and all beings that exist partake of this ontological goodness. 
Since God is the only necessary being (said al-toujud), this perfection, by 
its essence and in all regards, ultimately belongs to Him, According to Tbn 
Sina (d. 1037), evil has no enduring essence and appears only as the priva- 
tion (iadam) of goodness: 
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but existence that is necessary by its own essence. 


Elaborating on the same idea, Mulla Sadra argues that good and evil 
cannot be regarded as opposites: “one is the nonexistence of the other; 
therefore goodness is existence or the perfection of existence and evil is the 
absence of existence or the nonexistence of the perfection of existence." 
By defining good and evil in terms of existence and nonexistence, Sadra 
shifts the focus from a moralistic to a primarily ontological framework. 
Like Ibn Sina, Sadra defines goodness as the essential nature of the pres- 
ent world order. This leads Sadra to conclude that goodness permeates the 
world order at its foundation. Despite the existence of such natural evils 
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as death and famine, “what is more and permanent is the desired goodness 
in nature."" Once evil is relativized, itis easier to defend this world as the 
best of all possible worlds. This is what Sadra does when he says that “the 
universe in its totality (6i-kulliyutibi) is the most perfect of all that may be 
and the most noble of all that can be conceived.” 


‘The Political-Legal Context: Law and Its Vicissitudes 


‘The stari’ab rules concerning war, peace, jihad, religious minorities, and 
the religious-political divisions of the concepts of the land of Islam (dar 
al-Islam), land of peace (dar al-sulh), the land of the covenant (dar al~‘ahd), 
and land of war (dar al-bard) are an important component of the Islamic 
law of nations. Interpreting them contextually and historically is a sig- 
nificant challenge to both modern scholars of Islam and Muslims them- 
selves, In analyzing the views of jurists on these issues from the second 
Islamic century onward, it is extremely common to choose specific legal 
rulings by certain jurists as the orthodox view of Islam, applicable to all 
times and places. Granted, Islamic law is based on the ultimate authority 
of the Qur'an and the swnnad, but the shari’ah as a legal code is structured 
to allow considerable freedom and leeway for Muslim scholars and com~ 
munities to adjust themselves to different times and circumstances. Early 
generations of Muslim scholars, jurists (fugaha), Quranic commentators 
(mufassivin), traditionalists (muhudidithin), and historians have used this 
simple fact extensively, paving the way for the rise and flourishing of vari- 
ous schools of law and legal opinions in Islam. The flexible, resilient nature 
of the shari'ah, however, has been grossly overlooked and understated, not 
only in Western scholarship, but also in the Islamic world. This has led to 
the oft-repeated conclusion that the teachings of the shari'abh—and, by 
derivation, Islam itself—do not contain a substantive notion of peace and 
a culture of coexistence. 

“The following analysis of the legal-political aspects of traditional shari'ah 
rulings concerning war and peace is limited to three interrelated issues. The 
first is the Muslim community's right to defend itself against internal or 
external aggression and the transition of the first Muslim community from 
the overt pacifism of Mecca to the activism of Medina. This issue raises 
the question of jihad as an offensive versus defensive war and its relation 
to what is called jus ad bellum in the Western tradition. The second is the 
political context of the legal injunctions of certain jurists, namely Imam 
Muhammad b, Idris al-Shafi'i (d. 820) and the Hanafi jurist Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad b. Sahl al-Sarakhsi (d. 1090), concerning the legitimacy of 
the territorial expansion of Muslim states on religious grounds. Some 
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contemporary scholars have disproportionately overstated Shafi‘ justi- 
fication of launching jihad against non-Muslim territories on the basis of 
theie belief systems. The third issue is the treatment of religious minorities, 
that is, dbimmis living under Islamic law, and its relevance to religious di- 
versity and cultural pluralism in the Islamic tradition, 


Mecca to Medina: From Pacifism to Activism 


A major concern of the Prophet of Islam in Mecca was to ensure the se~ 
curity and integrity of the nascent Muslim community as a religious and 
political unit. This concer eventually led to the historic migration of the 
Prophet and his followers to Medina in 622, after a decade of pressure, 
sanctions, persecution, torture, and a foiled attempt to kill the Prophet 
himself. During this period, the community's right to defend itself against 
Meccan polytheists was mostly exercised in what we would call today paci- 
fist and nonviolent means of resistance. Even though the Prophet was in 
close contact with Meccan leaders to spread his message and protect his 
small yet highly dedicated group of followers, his tireless negotiations did 
not mitigate the Meccans’ aggressive policies against the growing Mus- 
lim community, The transition from the robust pacifism of Mecca to the 
political activism of Medina took place when the permission to fight was 
given in the Qur'an (22:38-40); 


Verily, God will ward off [all evil] from those who attain to faith: [and] verily, God 
does not love anyone who betrays his trust and is bereft of gratitude. Permission (to 
war ix being wrongfully waged—and, verily, 
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These and other verses (Qur'an 2:190~93) clearly define the reasons for 
taking up arms to defend religious freedom and set the conditions of just 
war (fus ad belfum) in self-defense, That the verse, revealed in the first year 
of the Aijrad, refers to the grave wrongdoing against Muslims and their 
eviction from their homeland for professing the new faith confirms that 
the Prophet's migration was the last stage of the forceful expulsion of the 
Muslim community from Mecca. This was a turning point for the attitudes 
and tactics of the Prophet and his followers to protect themselves against 
the Meceans. The subsequent battles fought between the Meccans and 
Medinans from Badr to Khandag until the Prophet's triumphant return to 
Mecca were based on the same principles of religious freedom, collective 
solidarity, and political unity. In addition to enunciating the conditions of 
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just war, the above verse defines religious freedom as a universal cause for 
all three Abrahamic faiths. Like any other political unit, communities tied 
with a bond of faith have the right and, in fact, the responsibility to secure 
their existence and integrity against threats of persecution. ‘This ecumeni- 
cal attitude toward the religious freedom of all faith communities was a 
major factor in the Propher’s signing of a number of treatises with the 
Jews, Christians, and Zoroastrians of the Arabian Peninsula, as well as the 
relatively tolerant treatment of religious minorities under the shari'ah." 

The construction of jihad as armed struggle to expand the borders of 
dar al-Islam—and, by derivation, subsume all dar al-harb under Islamic 
dominion—is found in some of the jurists of the ninth and tenth centuries 
(see chapter 2). Among those, we ean mention Shafi and Sarakhsi, who 
interpreted jidad as the duty of the Muslim ruler to fight against lands 
that he defined as the territory of war. Shafi'i formulated his expansion- 
ist theory of jidad as a religious duty, as Muslim states were engaged in 
prolonged military conflicts with non-Muslim territories and had become 
mostly successful in extending their borders, These jurists justified fight- 
ing against non-Muslims on account of their disbelief (éu/r) rather than 
self-defense, but they were also adamant that jus im bello norms be ob- 
served: for example, avoiding excessiveness; accepting truces; and sparing 
the lives of noncombatants, women, and children.” Despite these qualifi- 
cations, the views of Shafi and his followers represent a shift away from 
the Qur'anic notion of self-defense and toward armed struggle to bring 
about the conversion of non-Muslims. Having said that, two points need 
to be mentioned. 

First, the views of Shafi'i and Sarakhsi do not represent the majority, 
let alone the orthodox, stance of jurists. The common tendency to present 
this particular definition of jihad as the mainstream position of Islam not 
only disregards the views of Imam Abu Hanifah (d. 767), Malik ibn Anas 
(d.795), Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. Ibrahim (4.798), Muhammad b. al-Hasan al~ 
Shaybani (d. 804), ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Amr al-Awza‘i (d. 774), Ibn Rushd 
(d. 1198), Ibn Taymiyyah (d. 1328), Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah (d. 1350),”” 
and others, but also ignores the historical and contextual nature of such 
juridical rulings, The same holds for Muslim political philosophers and 
theologians, who take different positions on the bifurcationist framework 
of dar al-Islam versus dar al-harb.* Moreover, the rulings were by and large 
the jurists’ response to the de facto situation of the military conquests of 
Muslim states rather than their cause. Certain jurists begin to stress such 
reconciliatory terms as dar al-iahd and dar al-sulb during and after the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries, when the Muslim states were confronted with 
political realities other than unabated conquest and resounding victories. 
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This change in tone and emphasis, however, was not a completely novel 
phenomenon, The concept of dar a/-sulé can be traced back to the treaty 
that the Prophet had signed with the Christian population of Najran when 
he was in Medina.” This treaty, the text of which has been preserved, lays 
the foundations of making peace with non-Muslim communities. In ad- 
dition, the policy of giving safe conduct (aman), that is, contractual pro- 
tection to non-Muslims residing or traveling in Muslim territories, was 
common. Such people were known as musta’min, and to grant them this 
status was not only the prerogative of the head of state or w/ama, but also 
individuals, both men and women, 

Second, the idea of bringing the world under the reign of dar al-Islam by 
military means and territorial expansion should be seen within the context 
of the geopolitical conditions of the classical Islamic world. The medieval 
imperial world order, of which Muslim states were a part, was based on the 
idea of continuously expanding one's borders because conquest (fath) pro- 
vided economic, political, and demographic stability. In this sense, as Hitti 
points out, "the Islam that conquered the northern regions was not the 
Islamic religion but the Islamic state... it was Arabianism and not Mu 
hammadanism that triumphed first." When one was either conqueror of 
conquered, the triumphant Muslim states depended heavily on expanding 
their territories against both Muslim and non-Muslim rivals, The historic 
march of Muslim armies into territories once under non-Muslim rule was 
not jibad in the religious sense of the term, but an outcome of the power 
struggle to which all political establishments, Muslim or non-Muslim, 
were subject. Territorial expansion and military conquest did not always 
mean conversion. Beginning with the early history of Islam, conversion 
through persuasion and calling (da'waA) was encouraged, and a multitude 
of methods facilitated the conversion of individuals and masses through 
peaceful means, Conversion by force, which would make Islam a prosely- 
tizing religion, however, was not imposed as a policy, by either the sama 
or the rulers. Further, conversion was not required to become part of the 
Muslim community and gain religious freedom, receive protection, and 
possess property under Islamic law. The protean concept of the dhimmi 
allowed religious minorities to maintain their traditions and resist any at- 
tempts at forceful conversion. As Islam does not have official missionaries, 
the agents of conversion responsible for the enormously successful and 
unprecedented spread of Islam were multifarious, extending from Arab 
traders and Sufis to Islamic communal institutions. We cannot explain 
the en masse conversion of various ethnic, religious, and cultural commu- 
nities to Islam by the military prowess of a handful of Muslim groups in 
Anatolia, Iran, Africa, or Indis 
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Paradoxically, the policies of religious tolerance secured both the rights of 
religious minorities and the loyalties of new converts. In a manner unimag- 
inable in the Christian kingdoms of Europe at the time, Jews, Christians, 
Sabeans, and Hindus had access to considerably high state posts from the 
time of Mu‘awiyah (. 661-80) to the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. Jewish and Christian scientists, 
physicians, accountants, counselors, and statesmen were employed at Um- 
mayad courts. St. John the Damascene (Yuhanna ed-Dimashqi) (d. 749), 
one of the most influential figures in the Eastern Orthodox Church and 
the author of the earliest anti-Islamic polemics, and his father Ibn Mansur 
held positions under the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 685-705). During the 
Buwayhid era in Persia, the vizier of the powerful Persian king ‘Adud al- 
Dawlah (r. 949-82), Nasr ibn Harun, was a Christian.** We find similar 
cases in India and the Ottoman Empire, where the vertical mobility of 
religious minorities in state affairs was a common phenomenon. Even the 
devsbirme system of the Ottomans, which has been criticized and labeled 
as a form of forced conversion, gave religious minorities unfettered ac+ 
cess to the highest government positions, Three grand viziers of Suleiman 
the Magnificent (r. 1520-66), the most powerful Ottoman sultan, were 
of Christian origin: the famous Magbul (later Maqtul), Ibrahin Pasha 
of Parga (d, 1536), was a Greek and an able diplomat and commander; 
Rustem Pasha (d. 1561) was a Bulgarian and had handled the treasury 
with utmost competence; and the celebrated Sokullu Mehmet Pasha 
(d. 1579) was a Slav from Bosnia who had served, in his youth, as an acolyte 
ina Serbian church. Among these, the case of Sokullu is probably the most 
interesting, for it shows the extent to which the devshirme system eventually 
benefited Christian communities under Ottoman rule. Although Sokullu 
embraced Islam and became one of the most powerful men of his time, he 
kept close contact with his brother, who was an important religious figure 
in Bosnia and helped him with his status as the grand vizier. 

Thus, we have to distinguish between jitad as just war and jibad as holy 
war, which brings us to our third issue. Just war refers to a community's 
right to defend itself against aggression and oppression. It is defensive in 
nature, whereas holy war entails converting everybody else into one’s re- 
ligion by force, armed struggle, territorial expansion, and other means, In 
the first sense, jihad is an extension of the jus ad éellum tradition and can be 
seen as a necessity to protect justice, freedom, and order. In this regard, the 
position taken by the Quran and the Prophet concerning the use of force 
against oppression by Muslims and non-Muslims alike" is essentially a 
realist one, aiming at putting strict conditions on regulating war and using 
force. The guiding principle is that of fighting against aggression, which is 
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“to fight in the way of God,” and not to be the aggressors: “Fight (gatilu, 
literally Ail] in the way of God against those who fight against you, but 
do not transgress the limits. Verily, God does not love aggressors” (Qur'an 
2:190; see also 4:91; 9:36), Both classical and modern commentators have 
interpreted the command not to transgress (Ja fa'tadu) as avoiding war and 
hostilities, resorting to armed struggle only to defend one’s freedom, and, 
once forced to fight, sparing the lives of noncombatants, especially women, 
children, and the elderly. 

Contrary to what Khadduri claims,” the global bifurcation of dar a/- 
Islam and dar al-barb does not translate into a holy war or a permanent 
state of war between Muslims and non-Muslims. No personage illustrates 
this point better than Ibn Taymiyyah, whose views have been widely: 
torted and exploited to lend legitimacy to extremist interpretations of the 
classical Islamic law of nations. Even though Ibn Taymiyyah lived through 
the destruction wrought upon the Islamic world by the Mongols and could 
have been expected to take a more belligerent stance against them, he was 
unequivocal in stating that Muslims could wage war only against those who 
attacked them. For Ibn Taymiyyah, the idea of initiating unprovoked war to 
convert people to Islam—to engage in holy war—belies the religion itself: 
“If the unbeliever were to be killed unless he becomes a Muslim, such an 
action would constitute the greatest compulsion in religion,” which would 
contradict the Quranic principle that “there is no compulsion in religion” 
(2:256)." Ibn Taymiyyah's famous student, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, re 
iterates the same principle when he says that “fighting (gita/) is permitted 
‘on account of war (4aré), not on account of disbelief (Auf7).”*" 

This extended meaning of jihad as jus ad bellum—that is, armed struggle 
in self-defense—can also be seen in the anticolonialist resistance move- 
ments of the modern period. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
calls for jibad were issued across the Islamic world to fight against colo- 
nialism, For the anticolonialist resistance movements of this period, ji- 
bad functioned, first, as the religious basis for fighting against colonialism 
and, second, as a powerful way to mobilize people to join the resistance 
forces. Among others, the Baralvi family in India, Shaykh Shamil (d. 1871) 
in Chechenya, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jazai'i (d. 1883) in Algeria, the 
Mahdi family in the Sudan, Ahmad ‘Urabi (d. 1911) in Egypt, and the 
Sanusiyyah order in Libya fought against European colonial powers." It 
was during this period of resistance that jidad took on a cultural tone, in 
the sense that the fight against colonial powers was seen as both a military 
and religious-cultural struggle. Despite the enormous difficulties faced by 
Muslim scholars, leaders, merchants, and villagers in Egypt, Africa, India, 
and other places, however, the calls for jihad against European armies did 
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not lead to an all-out war against local non-Muslim communities. Even 
when the Muslim population had to bear the full brunt of colonialism, ex~ 
treme care was taken not to label local non-Muslims as the enemy because 
of their religious and cultural affiliation with European colonial powers. 
‘When, for instance, the Sanusi call for “jidad against all unbelievers” wor- 
ried Christians in Egypt, Muslim scholars responded by saying that ji- 
Aad in Libya was directed at the Italian aggressors, not all Westerners or 
Christians. 

Since jidad as armed struggle was fought against invading European 
powers, it was not difficult for it to take on religious and cultural tones. 
Napoleon attempted to paint himself as a defender of Islam when he in- 
vaded Egypt in 1798; in a letter to local Egyptian leaders, imams, and 
scholars, he said that he “more than the Mamluks, serve[s] God—may He 
be praised and exalted—and revere|s] His Prophet Muhammad and the 
glorious Qur'an” and that the “French are also faithful Muslims.’ The 
celebrated Egyptian historian ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti (1754-1825) 
saw these as no more than outright lies, expected only from an infidel 
(Aafir). For Jabarti and his generation, it was yet another fact confirming 
the necessity of launching jidad against the afranj (the French; that is, 
Europeans). This sense of jihad as anticolonialist struggle has not com- 
pletely disappeared from the minds of some Muslims in the postcolonial 
period. Modern calls for jihad as holy war by such Muslim extremists as 
‘Abd al-Salam Faraj, who wrote the well-known al-Faridah al-Ghai'bah 
(The Neglected Duty)" presumably justifying the assassination of Anwar 
Sadat in 1981, and Osama bin Laden are as much the product of their 
strict and ahistorical reading of the classical sAari'aé sources as the legacy 
of colonialism. 

Treatment of Religious Minorities 

Dhimmi status granted religious minorities under Muslim rule, especially 
Jews and Christians, some measure of economic and political protection, 
freedom of worship, right to own property, and, in some cases, access to high 
government positions. The religious-legal basis of the notion of the dhimmi 
goes back to the time of the Prophet. While the status of dhimma was 
initially given to Jews, Christians, Sabians, and Zoroastrians, its scope was 
later extended to include all non-Muslims living under Islam.** A similar 
course of action was followed in India when Muhammad b. al-Qasim, the 
first Muslim commander to set foot on Indian soil in the eighth century, 
compared Hindus to Jews, Christians, and Zoroastrians and declared them 
as part of the abl al-dbimmab.” This decision, later sanctioned by Hanafi 
jurists, was a momentous event in the development of the Muslim attitude 
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toward the religions of India and can be seen as laying the foundations of 
the Hindu-Muslim mode of cultural coexistence. 

“That the Prophet and his companions were lenient toward the People 
of the Book—most notably, Christians and Jews—is attested not only by 
the communal relationships that developed between Muslims and non- 
Muslims in Medina, but also recorded in a number of treatises that the 
Prophet signed. The Medinan Constitution (warhigat al-madinah), for in- 
stance, recognizes the Jews of Banu ‘Awf, Banu al-Najjar, Banu Tha'labah, 
and others as a distinct community with “their own religion.” Another 
treatise signed with the People of the Book of Najran reads as follows: 


They {People of the Book] shall have the protection of Allah and the promise of 
Muhammad, the Apostle of Allah, that they shall be secure in theie lives, property, 
lands, creed, those absent and those present, their families, their churches, and all 
that they possess. No bishop or monk shall be displaced frorn his parish or monas 
tery; no priest shall be forced to abandon his priestly life. No hardships or humilia 
tion shall be imposed on them, nor shall theit land be occupied by (out) army. Those 
who seek justice, shall have it; there will be no oppressors nor oppressed.” 


The privileges given to dbimmis included things that were prohibited 
for Muslims, such as breeding pork and producing alcohol, which were 
not outlawed for Christians. The religious tax, called jizya was the main 
economic responsibility of the dbimmis under shari'ab, Contrary to com= 
mon belief, the primary goal of the jizya was not the humiliation of the 
People of the Book. While many contemporary translations of the Qur'an 
translate the words wa Aum al-saghirun as “so that they will be humiliated,” 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, who has written the most extensive work on the 
People of the Book, understands it as securing the allegiance of the People 
of the Book to laws pertaining to them (abeam al-millab). Instead, wa bum 
al-saghirun should be understood, says Tbn Qyyim, as making all subjects 
of the state obey the law and, in the case of the People of the Book, pay 
the jizya. 

According to Abu Yusuf, one of the foremost authorities of the Hanafi 
school of law, the jizyw was “48 dirhams on the wealthy, 24 on the middle 
class and 12 dirhams on the poor ploughman-peasant and manual worker. 
According to Shafi’, the jizya is one dinar for the poor and four dinars 
for the rich.” It is collected once a year and may be paid in kind, that 
as “goods and similar property which is accepted according to its value, 
‘Those who cannot afford to pay it are not forced to do so.” The exempted 
also include women, children, the elderly, and the sick." To the best of our 
knowledge, the jizya was not a significant source of income for the state,"* 
and it exempted the dbimmis from military service. In some cases, the jizya 
was postponed or abandoned altogether by the head of the state, as we see 
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in India under the reigns of Akbar (r. 1556-1605), Jahangir (r. 1605-28) 
and Shah Jahan (1628-58). The jizya was compensation for the pro- 
tection of the dhimmis by the state against any type of aggression from 
Muslims or non-Muslims. Poll taxes were returned to the dhimmis when 
the Muslim state could not provide for the security of its non-Muslim 
minorities.” In most cases, the jizya was imposed not as an individual tax, 
like the Aaraj, but as collective tribute on eligible dhimmis. 

While Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah’s famous work on the dhimmis con- 
tains many rulings that present a condescending view of non-Muslims 
and advocate policies of humiliation against them?” many other jurists 
insisted on treating the dbimmis with equity and justice. As people “un- 
der the protection of the Prophet,” Jews, Christians, and other religious 
minorities were not to be forced to pay more than they could afford, nor 
to be intimidated and oppressed because of their religious affiliations. Ad~ 
vising Harun al-Rashid (r. 786-809), the famous Abbasid caliph, on the 
treatment of the dhimmis, Abu Yusuf exhorts him to “treat with leniency 
those under the protection of our Prophet Muhammad, and not allow that 
more than what is due to be taken from them or more than they are able to. 
pay, and that nothing should be confiscated from their properties without 
legal justification,”” In making this strong advice to the caliph, Abu Yusuf 
narrates a tradition of the Prophet in which he says that "he who robs 
a dhimmi or imposes on him more than he can bear will have me as his 
opponent.” Another well-known case is the Prophet's order to execute a 
Muslim who had killed a dimmi, In response to this incident, the Prophet 
said that “it is most appropriate that I live up fully to my [promise of} 
protection.””* 

‘These and other rules concerning the dhimmis show that Islam accepts 
the reality of the religious other in terms of a de jure reality rather than as 
a matter of political exigency. The underlying principle behind this attitude 
of accommodation is that the interests of human beings are served better 
in peace than in conflict. To reveal the extent of the Islamic theology of 
peace and cultural pluralism, we need to look at the cultural attitudes and 
practices of Muslim societies regarding other communities, to which we 
now turn, 


‘The Sociocultural Context: Confrontation, Coexistence, and Peace 


Islam does not prescribe a particular form of cultural identity, for both 
doctrinal and historical reasons. The absence of a central religious author- 
ity or clergy in the Islamic tradition preempts authoritarianism as a model 
for negotiating religious affairs in the public sphere, as attested by the 
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multiplicity of schools of Islamic law and the notorious differences of opin- 
ion among them. However, this fact—which Muslims often state with a 
sense of pride—does not negate the presence of established and commonly 
accepted views in the Islamic tradition. To the extent that there is a set of 
beliefs and practices that we can consider mainstream and orthodox, it is, 
based on the consensus of the community over generations rather than 
4 centralized body of legal rulings. The incremental process of establish 
ing orthodox etiquettes is not the monopoly of the wlama; it is shaped by 
4 multitude of social agents, including men of letters, dervishes, saints, 
heretics, bards, folk singers, storytellers, political leaders, rulers, scientists, 
artists, traders, diplomats, philosophers, and theologians. The dissemina- 
tion of religious authority on the one hand and the malleability of cultural 
expressions in Muslim societies on the other have challenged centralism 
and authoritarianism, but they have also raised questions about legitimacy 
and authenticity. Some, including those who are called Wabhabis, as well 
as some Orientalists have called this a deviation from the norms of the 
religion, arguing that Islamic history has been not so much Islamic as an- 
tinomian, Even if we admit that there are presumably overt discrepancies 
between what the wlama envision as a perfect sAari‘ah society and the cul 
tural practices of Muslim societies, itis a healthy tension and functions as a 
mechanism of checks and balances against the strictly text-based, relatively 
abstract, and reductively legalistic approach of the jurists, 

In creating their cultural orthopraxies, Muslim communities used the 
ethical universalism of the Qur'an and sunnah. The Qur'anic call to en= 
join what is good and praised (ma\ruf) and forbid what is morally evil and 
disliked (munkar) is not a culture-specific injunction. It is addressed to all 
peoples regardless of their religious affiliations. The Prophet is considered 
a perfect example (ustwab haranah) for all humanity in his fight against all 
that is evil and oppressive and in defense of all that is praiseworthy and vir- 
tuous, whatever its origin might be. The notion of the middle community 
(ummah wasatah, Qur'an 2:143) supports the same ethical universalism: 
“And thus We willed you to be a community of the middle way, so that 
[with your lives] you might bear witness to the truth before all mankind, 
and that the Apostle might bear witness to it before you" (M. Asad’s trans 
lation). This ethical-spiritual universalism aims to create an open society 
based on moral values, not on the received traditions of one tribe, city, 
or nation. This is in tandem with the fact that the Qur'an positions itself 
against the cultural localism and tribal parochialism of pre-Islamic Ara- 
bia—an invariable factor in the rapid spread of Islam outside the Arabic 
cultural zone. Once established as major cultural units, Muslim societies 
articulated their ethical universalism into various societal mechanisms, by 
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which the ideal of creating a virtuous and just human habitat could be 
realized. The politics of gaining status and social ascendancy in the Islamic 
context is thus based on acquiring two universal qualities: knowledge (i/m) 
and virtue (fadilab and isan). Both qualities are implicit in the Qur'anic 
notion of God-consciousness (tagwa) (Qur'an 49:13), which is the ulti- 
mate criterion of nobility among people. In a broad sense, this forms the 
basis of an Islamic meritocracy, whereby every member of the society is 
urged to contribute to creating a moral and just social order. 

Muslim philosophers and scientists regarded seeking knowledge and 
Jeading a virtuous life as the basis of their interest in other cultures and tra~ 
ditions. Historically, as the borders of the Islamic world expanded outside 
and beyond the Arabian Peninsula, Muslims became heir to all the major 
cultural traditions of the time. The Greco-Roman heritage through the 
Byzantine Empire and Persian culture through the Sasanids were the first 
two important traditions that Muslims encountered in less than a century 
after the Prophet's death. This was followed by Mesopotamian, Indian, 
black African, Central Asian, Chinese, and finally Malay-Indonesian civi- 
lizations in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” The rapid establishment 
of the different cultural zones of the Islamic world went hand in hand 
with the rise of the numerous schools of law, Kalam, philosophy, and Sufi 
orders, generating a remarkable tapestry of cultural diversity within and 
across the dar al-Islam.” Despite occasional sectarian conflicts, such as the 
mibnah incident in the ninth century” or the Kadizade movement in the 
Ottoman Empire in the sixteenth century,” traditional Muslim societies 
succeeded in creating a stable and peaceful habitat in which both Mus- 
fim and non-Muslim members of the wnamad contributed to cultivating « 
world civilization in such diverse fields as arts, sciences, trade, and archi~ 
tecture. The notion of cultural and religious coexistence in this milieu was 
not based merely on the temporary absence of conflict and confrontation 
between Islamic and non-Islimic elements. Its positive character was nur~ 
tured and sustained by Muslims’ inclusive attitude toward other cultures 
and religious traditions, which makes Islamic civilization simultaneously 
both Islamic and Islamicate."* 

A plethora of examples in the history of Islam illustrate the cultural 
‘ecumenism of Muslim societies, beginning with Muslim philosophers’ at- 
titudes toward pre-Islamic traditions of learning. For these early philoso- 
phers, scholars, and scientists, the search for truth occurred both within 
and beyond religious boundaries. Philosophers of the intellectual sciences 
(ulum ‘agliyyad) interested in Greek-Alexandrian thought as well as the 
scholars of transmitted sciences (ulum nagliyyab), specialized in such disci- 
plines as Aaditb, Que'anic commentary, and jurisprudence (figh), frequently 
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referred to the Prophet's famous exhortations to “seek knowledge even if 
it is in China”? and that “wisdom is a Muslim's lost [treasure]. He takes 
it wherever he finds it.” Even as some later scholars opposed the philo- 
sophical sciences, especially their strictly Aristotelian versions, and defined 
knowledge (a/-'m) as religious science, this did not obstruct the steady 
development of philosophy and science in the Islamic world, Contrary 
to Goldziher's attempt to present the critical views of certain Hanbalite 
jurists on the ancient sciences (u/wm al-awa'il)—meaning Greek philoso~ 
phy and science—as the orthodax Muslim position,” antiintellectualism 
remained largely confined to traditionists (a/-muhaddithun), who were as 
much opposed to the lore of pre-Islamic times as they were to Kalam and 
doctrinal Sufism. For the overwhelming majority of the Muslim intelli- 
gentsia, the universality of truth was the guiding principle and ground of 
their quest for knowledge. No one has stated this point better than Ya'qub 
b, Ishaq al-Kindi (d. 873), called the philosopher of the Arabs: 


We owe great thanks to those who have imparted to us even a small measure of 
truth, let alone those who have taught us more, 9 uy a share in 
the bearing on the 
ture of reality. If they had! not provided us with those premises that pave the way 


« they have gi 
ruits of their reflection and simplified the complex question 


to sruth, we woold have been unable, despite our assiduous lifelong investigations, 
to find those true primary principles from which the conclusions of our obscure 
Inquiries have resulted, and which have taken generation upon generstion to come 
to light heretofore.” 


‘That al-Kindi's attitude in the above quote was emblematic of his gener- 
ation and later Muslim scholars is attested by Said b. Ahmad al-Andalusi 
(d, 1070), who has divided nations (umam) according to their contribution 
to knowledge and science (a/-i/m). He states this point in unequivocal 
terms when he says that 


We have determined that all nations, in spite of their differences and the diversities 
J. One tabapab has cultivated 
gated the various aspects of 
scientific information; the other tahagar did not cantnibute enough to science to 


deserve the honor of association or inclusion in the family of scientifically produc 
tive nations" 


of their convictions, form Aakagatayn [two categori 


acience, given rise to the art of knowledge, and pr 


Educated classes across the Islamic world shared the belief that truth 
transcends the contingencies of history as they studied countless schools of 
thought, both Islamic and pre-Islamic, producing an extensive literature on 
the history of ideas. The long list of scholars interested in intellectual history 
before and after Islam included Ibn al-Qifti (d. 1248), al-Mub A 
Fatik Abu Sulayman al-Sijistani (d. c. 1000), Sa‘id b. Ahmad al-Andalusi, 
Muhammad b. Ishaq Ibn al-Nadim (d. 1047), Abu ‘Uthman ‘Ame b, Bahr 
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al-Jahiz (4. 869), and Ibn Abi Usaybi’ah (d. 1270), as well as major writers 
of the mi/al tradition, such as Muhammad b.’Abd al-Karim al-Shahrastani 
(d. 1153), Ahmad b. Ali al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 1072), and Ibn Hazm 
al-Zahiri (d. 1064). Among these works, the Egyptian amir Abu'l-Waf’ 
al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik’s Mukhtar al-bikam wa mabasin al-kilam was no- 
ticed very early by medieval Europeans, translated into Latin and other 
languages, and became the first book printed by William Caxton in En- 
gland in the fifteenth century, as The Dicts and Sayings of the Philosophers: 
‘The continuity of humanity's search for truth had a normative value for 
most of these writers, in that their quest for knowledge was part of a larger 
tradition to which every seeker of knowledge belonged. When Hasan ibn 
Sahl was asked why he always invoked the views of those who came before 
him (Aalam al-awa'i), he answered: “because it [i.¢., those views] has been 
passed down before us; had it been unworthy and imperfect, it would have 
never reached us and gained [universal] approval." 

‘The concept of perennial philosophy (a/-bikmat al-khalidab) enjoyed 
similar prestige due to the same notion of truth and its persistence in his~ 
tory: Shihab al-Din Yahya al-Suhrawardi (d. 1191), the founder of the 
school of Illumination (ishrag), made a strong case for the constancy of cer- 
tain philosophical questions and the answers given to them when he said: 


Do not think that wisdom has existed only in these recent times {ie the pre-Islamic 
Persian and Greek philosophers}. No, the world is never bereft of wisdom and the 
person who possesses it with arguments and self-evident proofs. He is God's vice 
regent on His earth, and this shall be so as long as the heavens and the earth exist." 


Apart from the sublime world of the intellectuals, the Islamic concept 
of cultural pluralism was extended to virtually all minorities living in the 
lands of Islam. The experience of comvivencia among Jews, Christians, and 
Muslims in Andalusia was a result of the Islamic notion of cultural inclu- 
sivism."* While the Jews of Europe were subject to woeful vilifications and 
persecutions during the Middle Ages, a major Jewish intellectual tradition 
had developed under Muslim rule and included such prominent figures of 
medieval Jewish thought as Saadiah Gaon al-Fayyumi (d, 942), Solomon 
Ibn Gabirol (d. 1058 or 1070), Judah Halevi (d, 1141), Moses Maimonides 
(d, 1204), Sald b. Mansur Ibn Kammunah (d, 1284), Bahya Ibn Paquda 
(d. twelfth century), and Gersonides (Levi ben Gershom, d, 1344). This 
resulted in a unique interaction between medieval Jewish philosophy on 
the one hand and Islamic philosophy, éa/am, and Sufism on the other.”” 

On the Indian subcontinent, a cultural syncreticism developed herween 
Hindu and Muslim cultures. From the translation of Indian astronomi- 
cal works into Arabic as early as the eighth century to Abu al-Rayhan 
al-Biruni’s (d, 1047) historic study of India and Amir Khusraw’s (d. 1325) 
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formulation of an Islamic identity in the Indian cultural environment, a 
vast literature came into being, generating a unique mode of symbiosis 
between the two worlds at social, philosophical, and artistic levels, Perhaps 
the most important figure to illustrate this is Dara Shikuh (1615-59), the 
famous Mughal prince and son of Shah Jahan. Dara Shikuh translated and 
authored two important works dealing with Hinduism from an Islamic 
point of view. He translated the Bhagavat Gita and some fifty Upanishads 
into Persian as Sirr-1 Akbar (Great Mystery), which he interpreted in light 
of the school of Advaita-Vedanta or the nondualism of Shankaracharya. 
In making his case for the translation, Dara Shikuh says that he “read the 
Old and the New Testaments and the Psalms of David and other scriprures 
bur the discourse on sawhid found in them was brief and in a summary 
form.” He then turned to the Upanishads “which is undoubtedly the first 
heavenly Book and the fountain-head of the ocean of monotheism, and, in 
accordance with or rather an elucidation of the Kur'an."” Dara Shikuh also 
wrote a treatise called Majma’ al~Badrayn, referring to the Qur'anic verse 
19:60, in which he attempted a monotheistic interpretation of Hinduism. 
In tandem with his universalist outlook, he defined his work as “a collec~ 
tion of the truth and wisdom of two Truth-knowing (Aagg-shinas) groups,” 
referring to Muslims and Hindus.” In addition to Dara Shikuh, there is 
the sixteenth-century Persian philosopher Mir Abu'l-Qasim Findiriski 
(d. ©, 1640), who is reported to have met a number of Hindu mystics dur- 
ing his travels to India and translated and wrote a commentary on the 
Hindu mystical and philosophical text Yoga-Vasishtha.” 

Such modes of cultural coexistence would have been impossible without 
the recognition of the diversity of cultures and societies as part of human 
existence, The Qur’an takes up this issue in several places. Working toward 
a. common good is conditioned on the existence of different communities: 


Unto every one of you We have appointed a (different) law and way of life. And if 
God had 10 willed, He could surely have made you all one single community: but 
[He willed it otherwise} in order to text by mean of what He has vouchsafed unto 
ng good works! (5248; also 11:18). 


you. Vie, then, with ane another in 


This theme is further developed in the following verse, This time, the em- 
phasis is on the civic responsibility of knowing one another: 


© humans! Behold, We have erested you all out of 2 male and a female, and have 
‘made you into nations and tribes yo that you might come to know ane another, Ve 
Aly; the noblest of you in the sight of God is the one whe is 
Him, Behold, God is all-knowing, all-aware (49:13). 


vont deeply conscious 


The above examples from the history of Islamic culture are neither 
searce nor contrary to the norm. Even though fundamentalists—for lack 
4 better term—consider cases of cultural symbiosis and syncretism in the 
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Islamic world as deviations from an idealized and essentially ideological 
construct of Istam, both the Islamic intellectual tradition and Muslim so- 
Cieties have envisaged peace as a cross-cultural and intercommunal value. 


Conclusion 


A proper discussion of the Islamic concept of peace takes us beyond the 
minimal definition of peace as absence of conflict, and certainly beyond the 
limited sphere of law, be it Islamic or Western. In a broad sense, the Islamic 
tradition has articulated a concept of peace that extends from metaphysics 
and cosmology to polities and culture. We cannot understand the experi= 
ence of Muslim societies with other cultures and religions without account- 
ing for these elements, The relevance of this tradition for the present-day 
Muslim world requires little explanation. Today, numerous Muslim intel- 
lectuals, scholars, and leaders—from Bosnia, Turkey, and Egypt to Iran, 
Malaysia, and the United States—are constructing an Islamic political 
ethics that is compatible with the Islamic tradition and responsive to the 
challenges of the modern world. Questions of war and peace, communal 
violence, terrorism, international relations, constitutional and participatory 
democracy, pluralism, openness, civility, and the attitude toward the reli- 
gious other are discussed from a multitude of perspectives, and the views 
expressed are by no means uniform and homogenous, There is, however, an 
‘emerging consensus on upholding peace as a value in itself, regardless of 
the political state of Muslim countries and communities across the globe, 
‘There is also a growing awareness that the Islamic tradition contains the 
seeds of a culture of peace. The rich heritage of traditional Islam can help 
contemporary Muslim societies overcome the state of spiritual and politi- 
cal impoverishment in which they find themselves, 

However, we cannot overemphasize the significance of the consensus in 
the present context. Muslim communities can no longer address issues of 
conflict and violence without developing a proper ethics of peace. While 
there is legitimate ground to believe that most of the factional, ethnic, or 
sectarian conflicts in Muslim societies can be resolved through nonvio~ 
lent means, the lack of comprehensive peacemaking approaches and prac 
tices—as supported by a network of scholars, intellectuals, leaders, activists, 
non-governmental organizations, and state agencies—contributes to the 
problem of preventing communal strife and fighting. The sense of dispos- 
session and alienation that has plagued the Muslim masses for the last 
two centuries continues to fuel feelings of disappointment in the modern 
world, The continuing injustices in the Muslim world make the voices of 
wisdom and justice fade away in the present conflicts and create new forms 
of disillusionment and hopelessness, 
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Conflicts in our age have become both local and global, blurring the 
distinction between the two. We can no longer speak of local and national 
conflicts without considering their international implications, nor can we 
ignore the impact of global trends and relations on local issues. ‘The Kash- 
mir problem or the Istaeli-Palestinian conflict defies conventional notions 
of interstate or territorial disputes. This is a particular challenge to contem- 
porary Muslim political thought in its transition from the large political 
units of the empire and its constellation states to the current system of 
nation-states contending with the effects of globalization. It remains to be 
seen what the weakening of the nation-state model will bring to Muslim 
societies in their struggle to cope with the current challenges of economic 
and cultural globalization. Cultivating a culture of peace, however, is an 
urgent need for Muslim communities in their intercommunal relations, as 
well as for their relations with other societies 
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Recovering the Early 
Semantic Purview of 


Jihad and Martyrdom 


Challenging Statist-Military Perspectives 


Asma Afiaruddin 


his chapter deals with the changing semantic significations and 
ethical-legal implications of the critical Arabic term jihad, from 
its Quranic provenance to its contested meanings through the 
first three centuries of Islam, Linked to fibad is the social-legal concept 
of martyrdom, which appears to have taken root by the second century of 
Islam (eighth century of the Common Era). The early plurality of mean- 
ings associated with jihad finds reflection in the early conceptualizations 
of martyrdom; both would then in tandem become considerably circum- 
scribed in meaning. These transformations are further discussed against 
their appropriate historical background as may be reconstructed from the 
sources at our disposal, allowing us to map these semantic transformations 
in their proper contexts. The paper concludes with a consideration of the 
implications of our historical critical study for contemporary perspectives 
on violence and peacebuilding within the Islamic context. 
By the early third century of the Islamic era (the ninth century of the 
Common Era), jihad as primarily armed combat had become the ac- 
cepted meaning in influential circles, particularly in the administrative and 
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juridical ones. This occurred even though the term jibad in Qur‘anic us- 
age is clearly a polysemous word and, as even a cursory reading of some 
of the related literature reveals, was understood as such by early religious 
authorities and scholars. Exegetical glosses from the early period on the 
full Qur'anic phrase al-jibad fi sabil Allah (translated as “striving” or "strug- 
gling in the path of God”) explain it as referring to a wide array of activities 
other than military defense of Islam, such as embarking on the pursuit of 
knowledge and earning one's livelihood by licit means, as will be seen later. 
Concomitantly, extra-Quranic literature (primarily exegesis and Sadith, 
which refers to the statements attributed to the Prophet Muhammad) re- 
cords various perspectives on martyrdom (sbahada, a term that does not 
occur in the Qur'an in this sense) that reflect the polyvalence of the term 
jibad. As we shall see lates, an individual who met death while struggling 
in any licit and noble pursuit during one’s mundane existence on earth 
could be regarded as a martyr (shabid, plural shubada’. 

‘The different legal and ethical articulations of war and peace that have 
emerged in Islamic thought testify to the different—and conflicting—ways 
of reading and interpreting some of the key Quranic verses dealing with 
this topic, Some of these variant ways of understanding the sacred text will 
be outlined below. A comprehensive understanding of the Qur’anic treat 


ment of the term jihad and other related terms is also a necessary prelude 


to our discussion of the development of the concept of martyrdom, which 


appears to be a later, extra~Que'anic one 


‘The Que'anic Discourse 


‘The specific Quranic terms that have a bearing on our topic are jihad, gi~ 
sal, and barb, Jihad is a much broader term; its basic Quranic signification 
is “struggle,” “striving,” or “exertion.” The lexeme jibad is frequently con- 
joined to the phrase ff sabi! Allah (literally, “in the path of God”), The full 
locution in Arabic, al-jihad fi sabil Allah, consequently means “struggling 
or striving for the sake of God.” This translation points to the polysemy of 
the term jidad and the potentially different meanings that may be ascribed 
to it in different contexts, since the phrase “in the path of/for the sake of 
God” allows for human striving to be accomplished in multiple ways. Qital 
is the term that specifically refers to fighting or armed combat and is a 
component of jihad in specific situations. Hard is the Arabic word for war 
in general. The Qur'an employs this last term four times, to refer to illegiti- 
mate wars fought by those who wish to spread corruption on earth (5:64); 
to the thick of battle between believers and nonbelievers (8:57, 47:4); and, 
in one instance, to the possibility of war waged by God and His prophet 
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against those who would continue to practice usury (2:279).! This term is 
never conjoined to the phrase “in the path of God” and has no bearing on 
the concept of jihad. 

Ar the semantic level, the facile translation of jidad into English as holy 
war, as is common in some scholarly and nonscholarly discourses, consti- 
tutes a misrepresentation and misunderstanding of the term's Qur'anic 
usage. According to the Quranic worldview, human beings should be en- 
gaged constantly in the basic moral endeavor of enjoining what is right and 
forbidding what is wrong (¢,g;, Qur'an 3:104, 110, 114; 7:157; 9:71, 11). 
‘The “struggle” implicit in the application of this precept is jidad, properly 
and plainly speaking, and the endeavor is both individual and collective, The 
means for carrying out this struggle vary according to circumstances, and the 
Qur'an often refers to those who “strive with their wealth and their selves” 
(iabadu bi-amwalihim wa-anfusibim; see, e.g, Qur'an 8:72). The term “holy 
war" further implies a battle waged in the name af God to effect the forcible 
conversion of nonbelievers, and often a total, no-holds-barred war intended 
to annihilate the enemy, both of which objectives are doctrinally unaccept- 
able in Islam, Qur'an 2:256 states categorically that “there is no compulsion 
in religion,” while another verse (10:99) asks, “As for you, will you force 
men to become believers?” With regard to righteous conduct during war 
(jus in bello), the Quie'an prohibits initiation of aggression against the enemy 
(2:190) and resorting to unjust behavior prompted by anger and desire for 
revenge (5:8).' There is no scriptural warrant, therefore, for waging war (or 
employing other means) to compel non-Muslims to accept Islam. 

‘The counsel and examples of prominent early Muslim leaders further 
establish the imperative to behave in a humane manner while engaged in 
fighting and to grant immunity to noncombatants, Thus, according to the 
well-known historian al-Tabari, Abu Bakr had advised his general Usama 
b. Zayd, before the expedition to Mut'a in 11/632, “not to kill women, 
children, and the elderly,” nor to mutilate or commit treacherous actions. 
Usama was further advised not to cut down fruit trees or burn houses and 
cornfields and to refrain from killing livestock. He was also instructed that, 
when he and his army encountered hermits in their monasteries, they were 
not to molest them or destroy their monasteries. Almost all classical legal 
manuals refer to this report in their sections on international law and rela~ 
tions (siyar; see further below). 

‘As we will sec a little later, a number of medieval jurists came peril- 
ously close to endorsing a form of haly war, but stopped short of it because 
of the Quranic constraints on the forcible conversion of non-Muslims 
and its proscription against unethical conduct during the waging of war, 
But such jurists did broaden the semantic and legal purview of yidad to 
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sanction its launching as a preemptive and expansionist war fought to ex- 
tend the territorial realm of Islam, undergirded by the hope that this would 
pave the way eventually for non-Muslim inhabitants to enter the fold of 
Islam, as will be discussed below. 


Reading the Qur'an in Context 


Many of the Qur’anic rulings pertaining to both non 
struggle against wrongdoing and to uphold good cannot be properly un 
derstood without relating them to specific events in the life of the Prophet, 
A significant number of Qur'anie verses are traditionally understood to 
have been revealed in connection with certain episodes in Muhammad's 
life. Knowledge of the “occasions of revelation” (asdad al-nuzul), as ob~ 
tained from the biography of the Prophet and the exegetical literature, is 
indispensable for contextualizing key verses that may at first sight appear 
to be at odds with one another.” A specific chronology of events thus needs 
to be mapped out so that the progression in the Qur’anic ethies of warfare 
may be understood against its historical backdrop, to which we proceed 
next 


jolent and violent 


‘The Mecean Period 


According to sources, from the onset of the revelations to Muhammad in 
circa 610 ce until his emigration to Medina from Mecca in 622 during 
the period known as the Meccan period, the Muslims were not given pet 
mission in the Qur'an to physically retaliate against their persecutors, the 
pagan Meccans. Verses revealed in this period counsel the Muslims rather 
to steadfastly endure the hostility of the Meccans. While recognizing the 
right to self-defense for those who are wronged, in this early period, the 
Qur'an maintained that to bear patiently the wrongdoing of others and 
to forgive those who cause harm is the superior course of action in resist- 
ing evil. Four significant verses (42:40-43) reveal this highly significant, 
nonmilitant dimension of struggling against wrongdoing (and, therefore, 
jihad) in this early phase of Muhammad's prophetic career: 


The requital of evil is an evil similar to it: hence, whoever pardons and makes peace, 
his reward rests with God—for indeed, He does not love evil-doers, Yet surely, as 
for those who defend themselves after having been wronged—no blame whatever 
attaches to them: blarne attaches but to thase who oppress people and behave outre 
geausly on earth, offending against all right; for them is grievous suffering in store! 
But if one is patient in adversity and forsives, this is indeed the best resolution of 
affairs 
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In Quranic discourse, patience is thus a component and a manifestation 
of the jihad of the righteous; quietist and activist resistance to wrongdoing 
are equally valorized. For example, one Quranic verse (16:10) thus states, 
“As for those who after persecution fled their homes and strove actively 
Giabadu) and were patient (sabaru) to the last, your Lord will be forgiving 
and merciful to them on the day when every soul will come pleading for 
itself.” Another (47:31) states, “We shall put you to the test until We know 
the active strivers (a/-mujabidun) and the quietly forbearing (a/-sabirin) 
among you.” Quietist, nonviolent struggle is not the same as passivity, 
however, which, when displayed in the face of grave oppression and injus~ 
tice, is clearly earmarked as immoral in the Qur'anic view, “Those who are 
passive” (a/-Qa'idun) earn divine rebuke in the Qur'an (4:95). 

‘The active inculcation of patience is frequently insisted upon in the 
Qur'an, for which generous posthumous rewards are promised, For in- 
stance, Qur'an 39:10 states that “those who are patient will be given their 
reward without measure,” and Qur'an 25:75 states, “They will be awarded 
the high place [in heaven] for what they bore in patience ... abiding there 
forever.” This high Qur'anic estimation of the moral attribute of patience 
is reflected in a statement found in the Sabihayn (“the two ‘sound’ badith 
compilations”) of al-Bukhari (d. 870) and Muslim (d. 875), attributed to 
the Prophet Muhammad, which states that humans have not been given 
anything better or more abundant than patience.* 

‘The verses quoted above underscore the nonviolent dimension of jihad 
during the Meccan period, which lasted thirteen years compared to the 
Medinan period of ten years. The Qur’anic verses that were revealed dur- 
ing this period and dictated the conduct of the Prophet and his Compan- 
ions are thus of extremely important consideration in any discussion on 
the permissibility of engaging in armed combat within the Islamic context. 
‘As these early verses show, the Muslims were allowed to engage in self- 
defense but without resorting to fighting in the early period, For the most 
part, this meant resisting the Meccan establishment by first secret and 
then active public propagation of the faith, through manumission of slaves 
who had converted to Islam, and, for some, by emigration to Abyssinia~ 
Ethiopia, the Christian king of which was sympathetic to the early Mus- 
Tims, and later, to Medina.’ 

Both Muslim and non-Muslim scholars, medieval and modern, have 
tended to downplay the critical Meccan phase in the development of the 
Quranic doctrine of jihad. It is, however, practically impossible to con- 
textualize the Qur'anic discourse on the various meanings af jihad with- 
out taking the Meccan phase into consideration. The introduction of the 
military aspect of jidad in the Medinan period can then be appropriately 
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and better understood as a last-resort option, resorted to when attempts at 
negotiations and peaceful proselytization among the Meceans had failed 
during the first thirteen years of the propagation of Islam 


‘The Medinan Period 


In 622 ce, which corresponds to the first year of the Islamic calendar, the 
Prophet received divine permission to emigrate to Medina, along with 
his loyal followers, There he set up the first Muslim polity, combining the 
functions of prophecy and temporal rule in one office, The Medinan verses, 
accordingly, have increasingly more to do with organization of the polity, 
communitarian issues, ethics, and defense of the Muslims against Meccan 
hostilities. A specific Quranic verse (22:39-40) permitting fighting was 
revealed in Medina, although its precise date cannot be determined. The 


verse sta 


c8 


Permision {to fight] is given to those against whom war is being wrongfully waged, 


and indeed, God has the power to help them: thoe who have been driven from 
theit homes against all right for no other reason than their saying, “Our Provider is 
another, 


Goal!” For, if God had not enabled people to defend themselves against 0 


monasteries, churches, synagogues, and mosques—in all af which God 
abundantly glorified would wurely have been destroyed. 


Another verse (2:217) states: 


They ask you concerning fighting in the prohibited months.* Answer therm: “To fight 
therein is serious offense. But to restrain men from following the cause of God, 10 
deny God, to vi to expel its people from its 
ceivirons is with Goal a greater wrony than fighting in the forbidden month, [For] 
divarcer and oppression are worse than killing, 


te the sanctity of the sacred en 


Until the outbreak of full-fledged war a little later in the same year, the 
Quran, in this and other verses previously cited, referred to the reasons 

jus ad dellum—that justify recourse to fighting, In verses 42:40-43, in which 
self-defense is allowed but not through violent means, the reasons are the 
wrongful conduct of the enemy and their oppressive and immoral behavior 
on earth, In verses 22:39-40 quoted above, a more explicit reason is given: 
wrongful expulsion of the Muslims from their homes for no other reason 
than their avowal of belief in one God. Furthermore, the Qur’an asserts, if 
people were not allowed to defend themselves against aggressive wrongdo- 
ers, all the houses of worship—it is worthy of note here that Islam is not 
the only religion indicated—would be destroved and thus the word of God 
extinguished. The verse thus implies that Muslims may resort to defensive 
combat even on behalf of non-Muslim believers who are the objects of 
the hostility of nonbelievers, In the final verse cited (2:217), the Quran 
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acknowledges the enormity of fighting during the prohibited months, but 
at the same time, asserts the higher moral imperative of maintaining order 
and challenging wrongdoing. Therefore, when both just cause and righ~ 
teous intention exist, war in self-defense against an intractable enemy may 
become obligatory. 
Fighting (al-gital) is prescribed for you, while you dislike it. But it is possible that 
you dislike a thing which is good for you, and thar you love a thing which is bad for 
‘you, God knows and you know not (2.216). 


The Qur'an further asserts that it is the duty of Muslims to defend those 
who are oppressed and who cry out to them for help (4:75), except against 
a people with whom the Muslims have concluded a treaty (8:72). 

With regard to initiation of hostilities and conduct during war (jus in 
bello), the Que’an has specific injunctions. Verse 2:190, which reads, “Fight 
in the cause of God those who fight you, but do not commit aggression, 
for God loves not aggressors,” forbids Muslims from initiating hostilities. 
Recourse to armed combat must be in response to a prior act of aggression 
by the opposite side, The Qur'an further counsels (5:8), “Let not rancor 
towards others cause you to incline to wrong and depart from justice. Be 
just; that is closer to piety.” This verse may be understood to complement 
2:190 in spirit and intent, warning against excesses that may result from an 
unprincipled desire to punish and exact revenge. 

During the month of Ramadan in the third year of the Islamic calen~ 
dar (624 cr), full-fledged hostilities broke out between the Muslims and 
the pagan Meceans in what became known as the Bartle of Badr. In this 
battle, a small army of Muslims decisively routed a much larger and more 
experienced Meccan army. Two years later, the Battle of Uhud was fought, 
in which the Muslims suffered severe reverses, followed by the battle of 
Khandaq in 627. Apart from these three major battles, a number of other 
minor campaigns were fought until the Prophet's death in 632. Some of 
the most trenchant verses exhorting the Muslims to fight were revealed on 
the occasions of these military campaigns. One such verse is 9:5, which has 
been termed the sword verse (ayat al-sayf). It states: 

And when the sacred months are over, slay the polytheists wherever you find them, 

‘and take them captive, and hesiege them, and lie in wait for them at every conceiv= 

able place. 


Another verse (9-29), often conjoined to the above, runs: 


Fight against those who—despite having been given revelation before—do not be- 
lieve in God nor in the Last Duy, and do not consider forbidden that which God and 


His messenger have forbidden, and do not follow the religion of the truth, until they 
pay the fizya with willing hand, having been subdued. 
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The first of the sword verses (9:5), with its internal reference to the polythe- 
ists who may be fought after the end of the sacred months, would circum 
sctibe its applicability to only the pagan Arabs of Muhammad's time; this 
is, in fact, how many medieval scholars, such as al-Sha! 
understood the verse. The second of the sword verses is seemingly directed 
in general at the People of the Book—that is, Jews and Christians—but 
again, a careful reading of the verse clearly indicates that it does not refer 
to all the People of the Book, but only those from among them who do 
hot, in contravention of their own laws, believe in God and the Last Day 
and do not forbid wrongdoing, ‘This understanding is borne out by com- 
paring verse 9:29 to verses 3:1 13-1 


for example, which state: 


They are not all the sarne. Among the Peo 


[in prayer] reciting the verses of God at all 


le of the Book are a contingent who stand, 
nes of the night while they 
These are they who believe in God and the Last Day and enjoin what is right and 
forbid what is wrong. They hasten to [perform] good deeds and they are among the 
od will not be rejected [by God} and God 


righteous. And whatever they ¢ 


knows best the God-fearing, 


‘The Qur'an, in another verse (2:193), makes unambiguously clear that, 
when hostile behavior on the part of the foes of Islam ceases, then the 
reason for engaging them in war also lapses, This verse states: 


And fight th 


on until thete is no chaos (firs) and religion is only for God, but if 


they cease, et there be no hostility except to those who practice appre 


The harshness of the two sword verses is thus considerably mitiguted, 
and their general applicability significantly restricted, by juxtaposing with 
them conciliatory verses, such as the ones cited above, and other such 
verses. Among other such verses is the one that has been characterized as 
the peace verse (8:61): 


If they incline toward peace, incline yo 


ward it, and trust i 


od, Indeed, He 


alone is all-hearing, all-knowing, 
And 


‘Slay them wherever you cate them, and turn them out from where they have turned 
is worse than 


Most Merciful (2191-92) 


yuu out for persecutic 


jaughiter. But if they cease, God is Oft-forgiving, 


God does not forbid you from being kind and equitable to those who have neither 


mae war on you on account of your religion nor driven y 
loves thone who are equitable (60:8) 


rom your homes. God 


These verses make warring against those who oppose the propagation 
of the message of Islam, and consequently resort to persecution of Mus 
lims, contingent upon their continuing hostility. Should they desist from 
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such hostile persecution and sue for peace instead, the Muslims are com- 
manded to accede to their request. The Qur'an (60:8) further makes clear 
that non-Muslims of goodwill and peaceableness cannot be the targets of 
war simply on account of their different religious backgrounds." 


Jibad and Its Multiple Implications 


‘The scholarly literarure from the first three centuries of Islam reveals 
thar there were competing definitions of how best to strive in the path 
of God, engendered by the polyvalence of the term jihad. Recent rigor 
ous research has established that there was a clear divergence of opinion 
regarding the nature of jihad and its imposition as a religious duty on the 
believer, through the first century of Islam and into the second half of the 
second century. In an excellent article on early, competing conceptions of 
Jihad, wo distinguished historians of Islamic thought—Roy Mottahedeh 
‘and Ridwan al-Sayyid—have pointed out that, during the Umayyad pe- 
riod (661~750), there were multiple and conflicting perspectives on this 
subject held by jurists from Syria and elsewhere.” The Kufan jurist Sufyan 
al-Thawri (d. 778) was of the opinion that jibad was primarily defensive, 
and that only defensive jidad could be considered obligatory on the indi- 
vidual. Jurists from the Hijaz (from the province of western Arabia that 
includes Mecca and Medina) tended to place greater emphasis on religious 
practices such as prayer and mosque attendance and did not consider jihad 
‘obligatory for all. Thus the Medinan scholar ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Umar, son of 
the second caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, is on record as having challenged 
those who had wished to elevate combative jihad to the level of a religious 
obligation. In this highly significant report, a certain Yazid b. Bishr al- 
Saksaki relates that he traveled to Medina and visited ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar 
there. An Iraqi man came to Ibn ‘Umar and reproached him thus: “What 
is the matter with you that you perform the Aayj and 'wmra but have aban- 
doned fighting in the path of God (a/-ghazu fi sabil allab)?”To which Ibn 
‘Umar responded, “Fie on you! Faith is founded on five pillars: that you 
worship God, perform the prayer, give zakat, perform the pilgrimage, and 
fast during Ramadan. This is according to what the Messenger of God, 
peace and blessings be upon him, have told us. After that jihad is all right 
(thumma al-jibad basan).”” This report is a resounding reprimand to those 
who harbor an excessive regard for military jihad as a religious obligation. 
It contains a firm reminder that the essential duties for a Muslim remain 
the five pillars; combative jibad, if one should choose to engage in it, is a 
voluntary act, which by its very nature cannot displace any one of the five 
pillars as a fundamental obligation for the faithful. 
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In contrast to Hijazi and Iraqi scholars, Syrian jurists such as al-Awzal 
(d. 773) often held the view that even aggressive war could be considered 
obligatory. No doubt this last group was influenced by the fact that the 
Syrian Umayyads during his time were engaged in border warfare with the 
Byzantines, and there was a perceived nced to justify these hostilities on 
theological and legal basis."* It would not be an exaggeration to state that 
to express support for expansionist war at this time (the Umayyad period) 
Was to proclaim one’s support for the existing government and its policies, 
Anxieties about serving under the worldly Umayyad and later the ‘Abbasid 
rulers ate preserved in some reports in the carly literature. For example, 
the early Aadith work known as the Musannaf of “Abd al-Razzaq records 
the displeasure of pious Muslims at the military adventurism of their per- 
ceived unscrupulous rulers. One report specifically warns the pious not to 
join in the military campaigns of those “who fight seeking [the gains of] 
the world,” for then they would forfeit their "portion in the hereafter,” 

By the early Abbasid period—roughly the mid-to-late eighth-century 
ct, second century of Islam—the military aspect of jibad began to receive 
greater emphasis in certain official and juridical circles. Jidad from this 
petiod on would progressively be conflated with gita/ (fighting), collapsing 
the distinction that the Qur'an maintains between the two. As jurists and 
religious scholars of all stripes became consolidated as a scholarly class 
and accrued to themselves commensurate religious authority by the tenth 
century, they arrogated to themselves the right to authoritatively define 
jibad and citcumscribe the range of activities prescribed by it. With the 
powerful theory af abrogation (nasAB) at their disposal, some of the ju- 
fists effectively rendered null and void the positive injunctions contained 
in the Quranic verses that explicitly permitted the conclusion of truces 
with foes and counseled peaceful coexistence, particularly with the People 
of the Book. One of the most important verses that a number of these 
scholars declared to have been abrogated or superseded by the so-called 
sword verse (9:73)'* is 2:256, which forbids compulsion in religion.” In the 
process of politicizing jiSad, the daring abrogation of this critical Qur’anic 
verse (2:256) was by no means accepted by all. Two celebrated Qur'an 
commentators, Muhammad Jarir al-Tabari (d. 923)" and Ibn Kathir 
(d. 1373), resolutely maintained that this verse had not been abrogated 
and its injunction remained valid for all time. It is significant that al-Tubari’s 
juridical work Lkbtilaf al-fugaba’ (The Differences of the Jurists) does not list 
Qur'an (9:5) as an abrogating verse, revealing that even as late as the tenth 
century, there was by no means a juristic consensus on its status.” 

Our discussion so far makes clear that the monovalent and aggressive 
understanding of jidad promoted by some scholars within the context of 
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international law undermined the rich diversity of meanings associated 
with the term in Qur’anic and early dadith discourse. Accordingly, mar- 
tyrdom also progressively came to be understood almost exclusively in a 
statist-military sense, and a hortatory literary genre, called fada'l al-jibad 
in Arabic, developed around the often greatly exaggerated merits of falling 
‘on the battlefield in defending the realms of Islam. 

‘The jurist al-Shafii (d. 820) is said to have been the first to permit ji~ 
bad to be launched against non-Muslims as offensive warfare, although he 
qualified non-Muslims as referring only to pagan Arabs and not to non- 
Arab non-Muslims, as mentioned above. He further divided the world 
into the abode of Islam (dar al-Islam) and the abode of war (dar al-barb), 
referring to non-Muslim territories, while recognizing a thied possibility: 
the abode of treaty (dar a/=izhd) or abode of reconciliation (dar al-sulb), 
referring to non-Islamic states that could enter into a peace treaty with 
the Islamic state by rendering an annual tribute," In the absence of actual 
hostilities, the Shafi'i school of thought posited a state of cold war between 
the abodes of Islam and war, which required constant vigilance against the 
latter.” Political theorists after al-Shafi'i would enshrine this concept in 
their writings by averring that one of the duties of the caliph was to launch 
jibad at least once a year, although others were of the opinion that this duty 
could be fulfilled simply by being in an adequate state of military prepared- 
ness to forestall enemy attacks.” 

Al-Shafi'’s perspectives on jihad were, in many ways, a marked departure 
from earlier juristic thinking, and reflect a certain hardening of attitudes 
toward non-Islamic states by his time (late eighth and early ninth century). 
“This is quite evident when his views are compared with those of jurists from 
the earlier Hanafi school of law, eponymously founded by Abu Hanifa (d. 
767). Hanafi jurists, for example, did not subscribe to a third abode of treaty, 
as devised by al-Shafi', but were of the opinion that the inhabitants of a 
territory that had concluded a truce with Muslims and paid tribute to the 
latter became part of the abode of Islam and were entitled to the protection 
of the Islamic government. The Hanafis also adhered to the position that 
nonbelievers could only be fought if they resorted to armed conflict, and not 
simply on account of theie disbelief.** This remained a principle of conten- 
tion between later Shafi'i and Hanafi jurists. 

It is worth emphasizing that the concepts of dar al-Islam and dar al- 
arb have no basis in the Qur'an or sunnad, The invention of these terms 
and the resulting aggrandizement of the military aspect of jihad were 
based, rather, on ad hoc juristic interpretations, particularly of verses 9:5 
and 9:29, largely in deference to realpolitik in the Abbasid period. As an 
imperial state in control of a vast and diverse political realm, the Abbasids 
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had to develop a sophisticated law of nations, termed in Arabic siyar (lit. 
motions, travels). From the vantage point of realpolitik, jihad could be un- 
derstood as defensive or offensive fighting with the primary purpose of 
guaranteeing the legitimate security needs of the polity. Thus, during the 
Umayyad period (661-750), the constant border skirmishes with the hos- 
tile Byzantines predisposed Syrian and Iraqi jurists in particular to endorse 
the concept of an offensive jihad (in opposition to Medinan and Meccan 
jurists living far away from the metropole) as an effective military strategy 
‘ygainst an intractable enemy. It should not come as a surprise to us that,on 
account of the sensibilities of the day, politically expedient considerations 
and morally legitimized, a procliv- 
ity thar is not exactly unknown to us today.”* 


had to be couched in religious rhetori 


Patience (Sabr) as an Aspect of Jibad 


To recover the full semantic and historical trajectory of the Qur’anic term 
jihad and the duties understood to be inherent in it in the early period of 
Islam—and, therefore, to resurrect the multiple sign 


cations of martyr= 
dom embedded in it—we have to go back to the sources that record carly, 
variegated points of view. The more belligerent interpretation of jihad that 
had become ascendant by the ninth century did not efface the earlier mul- 
tiplicity of views on the term’ signification. Some sources lead one to the 
belief that by this century, the belligerent faction (hawks, to use present- 
day jargon) had basically won and the nonmilitant faction (doves) had re~ 
ceded to the sidelines at best, or at worst, been completely superseded. Yer 
a careful scrutiny of alternative sources at our disposal—alternative, that is, 
to standard juristic, exegetical, and Aadith literature—establishes that the 
supposedly superseded nonmilitant views of the quietists continued to be 
preserved and disseminated in works that emanated from dissenting, pi- 
etistic circles.”” This trend became even more strongly manifested in Su- 
fism in later centuries, but one of my purposes in this paper is to show that 
these alternate opinions are not to be merely dismissed or marginalized as 
Sufi, for they predate the rise of institutionalized Sufism 

The literature of dissent arising in these circles constitutes in part a 
genre called fade’! al-sabr, or the excellences or virtues of patience, It is 
a genre that is meant to be in competition with the well-known genre of 
fada'l al-jibad, which praises the excellences or merits of armed combat. 
In a conscious, vaunting fashion, the fada'l! al-sabr extols the Quranic 
virtue of patience, which was an important aspect of jihad, as we have 
seen, Together, these two genres represent countervailing and competing 
definitions of how best to struggle for the sake of God. A ninth-century 
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work, for instance, on the merits of patience by Ibn Abi al-Dunya (d.894), 
called al-Sabr wa-l-thawab ‘alayhi (Patience and the Rewards for It) records 
the following report on the authority of ‘Isma Abi Hukayma, who related 
that: 


‘The Messenger of God, peace and blessings be upor him, wept and we asked him, 
“What has caused you to weep, © Messenger of God?” He replied, "I reflected ont 
the last of my community and the tribulations they will face. But the patient from, 
among thein who attives will be gives the reward of rwo martyrs (sAabiseyn)."2 


‘This report clearly contests those reports that assign the highest merit to 
military martyrs and trumps them by allocating the reward of two such 
martyts to the patient individual. Reports such as this contradict Reuven 
Firestone’s statement in his monograph on jidad to the effect that there is 
virtually no evidence of dissenting traditions challenging the militaristic 
interpretation of jihad in the medieval period.” Careful scrutiny of these 
fada'il al-sabr reports has the potential to yield invaluable insights that 
considerably nuance and transform our current state of knowledge con- 
cerning carly, multiple perspectives on how best to strive in the path of 
God." 


‘The Excellences of Patience 


“The understanding of jthad as primarily armed combat took perhaps about 
a century to develop. The reasons for proposing this thesis are as follows. 
‘The Qur'an, the earliest document we possess for the Muslim community, 
attests to multiple meanings of the locution al-jihad fi sabil Allah (striv- 
ing or struggling in the path of God). Furthermore, as previously men- 
tioned, the Qur'an does not have a single word for martyr or martyrdom, 
two concepts that are intrinsically linked to the concept of jihad as armed 
combat against the enemies of Islam. One of the Qur'anic verses (3:169, 
47:4, cf, 2:154) that has been construed to refer to the special status of 
the military martyr runs thus: “Do not think that those who were slain 
in the path of God are dead. They are alive and well provided for by their 
Lord.” Some of the exegetical and Aadith works, however, make clear that 
the phrase “slain in the path of God” was not understood to be restricted 
to those fallen in battle, but could be glossed in several ways, as discussed 
below. The common Arabic word for martyr is shabid. It is telling that no- 
where in the Qur'an is this word used for a martyr; rather it is only used, 
interchangeably with shabid, to refer to a legal or eye witness. Only in 
ater extra-Qur'anic tradition does this word acquire the meaning of “one 
who bears witness for the faith,” particularly by laying down his life. Ex- 
trancous, particularly Christian, influence may be suspected here. Muslim 
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encounters with Levantine Christians in the late seventh century very 
likely contributed to this development. Arthur Jeffrey points to the prob- 
able influence of the cognate Syriac word for martyr-witness, sabedo, on 
the Arabic shadid and the latter's subsequent acquisition of the secondary 
and derivative meaning of martyr.’ The fact that we encounter the term 
shabid in the sense of martyr-witness only in the badith literature already 
implies the later development of this strand of meaning. 


Militant versus Nonmilitant Struggle: A Contest of Piety 


Many of the finda’ a/-sabr reports contained in Tha Abi al-Dunya's work 
referred to above testify in fact to « competitive discourse on piety that 
emphasizes the primacy of the Qur’anic virtues of patience and forbear- 
ance over other traits and activities, including jiad, understood exclusively 
as armed combat in this context. One such laudatory report is attributed 
to acertain Abu ‘Imran al-Juni, who stated, “After faith, the believer (iz) 
has not been given anything more meritorious (afifa/) than patience with 
the exception of gratitude, but it [patience] is the more meritorious of 
the two and the fastest of the two to reap recompense (thawab) (for the 
believer). A similar report attributed to the eighth century scholar Su- 
fyan b. Uyayna (d. 813) says, “The believers (af-'tbad) have not been given 
anything better or more meritorious than patience, by means of which they 
enter heaven.” 

These reports are clearly at loggetheads with other, probably more f 
quently quoted, reports claiming that falling on the battlefield brings swift 
and immeasurable heavenly rewards to the martyr. One of the best-known 
reports on the issue of compensation for the shahid is recorded by Mus- 
lim and Ibn Maja (d. 886) in their two authoritative Aadith collections, 
which state that all the sins of the martyr will be forgiven except for his 
debt.” Another report in an early collection of Aadith by ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-San‘ani (d. 826) is attributed to the famous eighth-century preacher and 
scholar al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 728); he relates that the Prophet had stated, 
“Embarking upon the path of God or returning from it is better than all 
the world and what it contains, Indeed, when one of you stands within 
the battle ranks, then that is better than the worship of a man for sixty 
years." ‘Abd al-Razzaq records another report in which a certain Abu 
Mijlaz relates that he was passing by a Qur'an reciter, who said that “God 
has favored those who strive with their wealth and their selves by confer- 
ring on them a rank above those who are sedentary” (4:95). At this point, 
Abu Mijlaz interrupted the reciter by saying, “Stop. It has reached me that 
it is seventy ranks, and between each two levels, [a distance of} seventy 
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years is reserved for the emaciated charge horse.” Abu Mijlaz’s impromptu 
exegesis is, first of all, evidence that jisad has come to be understood 
by the eighth century to primarily indicate armed combat, undermining 
the term's Que'anic polysemy. It is also indicative of how high jibad in 
the sense of armed combat had risen as a religiously mandated activity 
in the estimation of a significant number of influential people, expressed in 
terms of generous divine recompense in the hereafter. 

Interestingly, a report found in praise of patience invokes language very 
similar to that of Abu Mijlaz’s report in praise of jihad. Considered to- 
gether, these two reports suggest that there were efforts made to counter 
this kind of excessive glorification of the merits of military activity. This 
hadith is recorded by Ibn Abi al-Dunya in his work on sabr, and is attrib- 
uted to the fourth caliph, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (d. 661). ‘Ali relates: 


“The Messenger of God, peace and blesings be upon him, said, "Patience is of three 
kinds: patience during tribulations, patience in obedience to God, and patience in 
avoiding sin, Whoever has patience during a tribulation watil he averts it by the 
scemnlines of his forbearance, God will ordain for him three hundred level [of rec~ 
‘ompense}; the distance berween each level would equal that between the sky and the 
earth, And whoever has patience in obedience to God, God writes down for hirn 
six hundred levels; the distance between each level would equal that between the 
boundaries of the earth tll the edge of the divine throne. And whoever has patience 
in avoiding sin, God prescribes for him nine hundred levels; the distance between 
‘each level is twice the distance between the boundaries of the earth up to the edge 
‘of the divine throne."* 


‘The shared idiom of these two reports in terms of how many levels or ranks 
the armed combatant and the patient quictist would earn or rise to in the 
hereafter suggests the vaunting nature of these reports and their conscious 
positing of opposed hierarchies of moral excellence. 

Another report is attributed to al-Hasan al-Basti and is recorded by 
‘Abd al-Razzag in his Musarmnaf: In this report, al-Hasan says, “There is 
nothing more arduous or exacting (ajbad) for a man than the money which 
he spends honestly or for a right cause and the prayer that he says deep in 
the middle of the night.”” Al-Hasan’s use of the Arabic superlative ajhad, 
related etymologically to the term jibad, stresses the greater moral excel- 
ence of basic, nonmilitant, personal acts of piety. 

Reports such as these highlight the general signification of jihad as 
striving to better oneself morally and spiritually. Therefore, the emphasis is 
on nonmilitant acts of courage: charity, prayer, or speaking the truth even 
at the cost of imperiling one’s life or facing other negative consequences, 
‘This meaning is consistent with the famous prophetic sadith that describes 
the various means of carrying out jihad: by the hand, by the tongue, and 
by intent (that is, silently with the heart). Another perhaps equally well- 
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known Aadith quotes the Prophet as remarking on his return from a mili~ 
tary campaign, "We have returned from the lesser jibad (physical, external 
struggle) to the greater jibad (spiritual, internal struggle)."*' This latrer 
hadith underscores the two principal modes of carrying out jibad and a 
hierarchical ordering of their merits, with the internal, spiritual struggle 
trumping the external, physical one. This Aadit# is not to be found in the 
early collections, but its advocacy of the superiority of the spiritual struggle 
is reflected in another prophetic statement found in the relatively early ba~ 
dith works of Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d.855) and al-Tirmidhi (4. 892), which 
states, “One who strives against his own self is a mujabid, that is, carries 
out jihad.”* Another hadith recorded by Muslims similarly emphasizes the 
internal, spiritual aspect of striving for God; it affirms, “Whoever strives 
(iabadda) with his heart is a believer." 


Competing Definitions of Shabid 


Verbal jousts over which specific actions are to be considered the most 
morally excellent remain a predominant theme in the Aadich and ethical 
literature and reflect the medieval Muslim's concern to identify and rank 
the moral valences of specific deeds. That there was a sizeable contingent 
of people who challenged the growing prevalence of the idea of jihad as 
primarily armed combat and the consequent romanticization of the con- 


cept of military martyrdom is often clear from the content of many of 
the early athiar or reports that are labeled in Arabic matoguf’ (roughly, 
arrested or truncated), As a technical term, it identifies these reports as be~ 
ing attributable to a Companion of Muhammad rather than directly to the 
Prophet himself (with a corresponding diminution in its probative value). 
For instance, the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq, which was compiled ear- 
hier than al-Bukhari’s authoritative Aadith collection, contains a number of 
Companion reports that relate competing definitions of shabid. A few ex- 
amples will suffice, One report attributed to the Companion Abu Hurayra 
states that the shadid is one who, were he to die in his bed, would enter 
heaven.“ The explanatory note that fallows states that it refers to someone 
who dies in his bed and is without sin (/a dhand /abu), Another report, also 
recorded by ‘Abd al-Razzaq and related by Masruq b. al-Ajda‘, declares 
thar there are four types of shabada or martyrdom for Muslims: the plague, 
parturition or delivery of a child, drowning, and a stomach ailment.” Sig- 
nificantly, there is no mention of martyrdom being earned on account of 
dying on the battlefield in this early report, An expanded version of this 
report, however, originating with the Companion Abu Hurayra, quotes the 
Prophet as adding to this list of those who achieve martyrdom, “one who 
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is killed in the way of God (man gutila ff sabil Allab).”™ Ivis this expanded 
version containing the all five definitions of a shabid that is recorded later 
in the Sadih of al-Bukhari,” 

Another early cighth-century hadith work records multiple signifi- 
cations of the term shabid. The Muwatta’ of Malik b. Anas (d. 795), the 
eponymous founder of the Sunni Maliki school of law, records that the 
Prophet identified seven kinds of martyrs in addition to those who died 
from fighting on the battlefield. Thus, “he who dies as a victim of an epi- 
demic is a martyr; he who dies from drowning is a martyr; he who dies 
from pleurisy is a martyr; he who dies from diarrhoea is a martyr; he who 
dies by [being burned in] fire is a martyr, he who dies by being struck by a 
dilapidated wall falling is a martyr; and the woman who dies in childbed is 
a martyr." This report and the one cited above assigns martyrdom to the 
believer who suffers a painful death from a variety of debilitating illnesses, 
from a difficult labor in the case of women, or from falling victim to an 
unfortunate accident, such as being crushed to death by a falling wall, in 
addition to falling on the battlefield. These are some of the fullest reports 
we have, which point to a wide spectrum of meanings assigned to martyr 
dom in the early centuries of Islam. 


Privileging Nonviolence 


‘The multiple, nonviolent significations of the phrase fi sabi! Allab, particu 
larly in the early period, is clear from a noteworthy report recorded in ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq’s Musannaf, which relates that a number of the Companions 
‘were sitting with the Prophet when a man from the tribe of Quraysh, 
apparently a pagan and of muscular build, came into view. Some of those 
gathered exclaimed, "How strong this man looks! If only he would expend 
his strength in the way of God!” The Prophet asked, “Do you think only 
someone who is killed [in battle] is engaged in the way of God?" He con- 
tinued, “Whoever goes out in the world secking licit work to support his 
family, he is on the path of God; whoever goes out in the world seeking 
licit work to support himself, he is on the path of God. Whoever goes out 
secking worldly increase (a/-takuthur) has embarked, however, on the way 
of the devil (fa-Auwa fi sabil al-shaytan)."® This report contains a clear 
rebuttal of those who would understand striving in the way of God in 
primarily military terms. This range of meanings is to be expected, since 
the quotidian struggle of the individual to live his or her life in the way of 
God (f sail Allah) infuses even the most humdrum of licit activities with 
moral and spiritual significance and, thus, divine approbation. The report 
also emphasizes the importance of personal intention in determining the 
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moral worth of an individual's act. Since the meritorious nature of an in~ 
dividual’ striving for the sake of God is contingent upon purity of intent, 
one may understand this report as counseling caution against accepting at 
face value ostentatious pietism or assuming that what appears to be a pious 
activity to humans will be deemed as such by God, who alone knows the 
true intention of the individual 

Other reports proclaim that those practicing the virtues of veracity and 
patience and evincing compassion for the disadvantaged are equivalent in 
moral status to the military martyrs and strive equally hard in the path of 
God, A report recorded by Ibn Abi al-Dunya, attributed to ‘Abd al~'Aziz 
b. Abi Rawwad (d. 775), a pious mawla (a non-Arab Muslim convert) of 
Khurasanian descent, relates, “A statement affirming the truth (a/-gate! 
6i'I-bagg) and patience in abiding by it is equivalent to the deeds of the 
martyrs.”® Three of the most authoritative Sunni badith compilers—al- 
Bukhari, Muslim, and al-Tirmidhi—report that the Prophet declared that 
“the one who helps widows and the poor are like fighters in the path of 
God" 

‘These noncombutive significations continued to circulate through the 
late Middle Ages and were added to by later scholars. Thus the eleventh- 
century Andalusian jurist and theologian Tba Hazm (d. 1064 cx) affirmed 
a ge 
militant, verbal, and scholarly means, by a hierarchical 


I higher moral valuation of the defense of Islam through non- 


dering of actions 
that qualify as meritorious struggle in the path of God, Jihad is best exer- 
cised, he affirms, through, first, the invitation of people to God by means 
of the tongue; second, the defense of Islam through sound judgment and 
carefully considered opinions; and third, armed combat, in this order of 
importance. With regard to the third type of jidad, Ibn Hazm states that 
this is its least important aspect. When we look at the Prophet himself, 
he says, we realize that the majority of his actions fall into the first two 
categories, and although he was the most courageous of all human beings, 
he engaged in little physical combat.” This hierarchy clearly challenges the 
mainly juridical understanding of jihad as primarily military activity and 
affirms the more meritorious struggle of the learned scholar in explaining 
and defending Islam through reasoned argument and the marshaling of 
rational proofs 

‘The cleventh-century Andalusian scholar Ibn “Abd al-Barr (d. 1070), 
in his treatise on the excellences of knowledge, records a hadith from the 
Prophet related by his Companion Abu Hurayra, which declared, “The 
prophets are two ranks higher in excellence than the scholars while the 
scholars are a rank above the martyrs in excellence.” In this report, schol- 
arship clearly ranks higher than armed combat as meritorious activity. One 
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who failed to see that the pursuit of knowledge constituted jidad might 
be suspected of being deficient in knowledge and insight, another report 
recorded by Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr declares.* When Ibn ‘Abbas, a close Com- 
panion of the Prophet famous for his knowledge of Qur'anic exegesis, was 
queried regarding whar constituted jihad, he replied that the best act of 
Jibad was the establishment of a mosque in which the religious precepts, 
the prophetic sunnab, and jurisprudence were taught and studied.” 

Al-Tirmidhi (d. 892) records the following report in his authoritative 
collection of Aadith: “Whoever departs in the pursuit of knowledge is in 
the path of God (fi sabi/ Allah) until he returns." Accordingly, one who 
died while engaged in the pursuit and dissemination of knowledge was 
considered a martyr. Thus a report emanating from the two Companions 
Abu Hurayra and Abu Dharr quotes the Prophet as saying, “When death 
overtakes the seeker of knowledge while he is so engaged, then he dies a 
martyr." The high moral valence assigned to knowledge in the Qur'an, 
which is the ultimate criterion distinguishing the believer from the un- 
believer," is unambiguously signaled in this report. But more important, 
within the competing discourses regarding the purview of martyrdom, it is 
a valuable proof-text that undermines an exclusive militant understanding 
of it and underscores instead the self-sacrifice and effort inherent in intel- 
Jectual and rational pursuits. 


Conclusion: Implications for Understanding Violence and 
Peacebuilding in the Islamic Milieu Today 


One of the purposes of this article was to survey the Quranic significa- 
tions of the term jidwd and contrapose to them juridical and other dis- 
courses that developed over time. Another was to trace the extra-Que’anic 
development of the concepts of martyr and martyrdom in tandem with 
these changing conceptualizations of jibad. Our scrutiny of diverse sources 
reveals the existence of a rich and variegated discourse, in which these con- 
cepts were broadened and streamlined, sometimes underscoring Quranic 
perspectives and at other times undermining them, Our sources point to 
contestations in the early period of the semantic and exegetical parameters 
of these terms that yielded a broad spectrum of meanings in changing his- 
torical circumstances. By the ninth century, as we have noted, a more cit- 
cumseribed understanding of jihad as primarily military activity emerged 
among certain religious scholars, primarily jurists, which superimpose 

self on the earlier, multifaceted understanding of the concept. Reports that 
record dissenting views, however, continued to circulate through the early 
medieval period, ameliorating and challenging establishment militaristic 
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perspectives on jihad and martyrdom. These early reports remain for us 
today important as historical and literary artifacts of intense dialectics of 
piety involving various groups who struggled to articulate a vision of the 
just social order desired by God for humankind and the best means to 
implement it. 

‘The struggle to achieve a just social order has acquired greater urgency 
among Muslims today in the post-September 11 milieu, The lament is fre 
quently (and rightly) heard today that the term jihad has been “hijacked” 
by Muslim extremists and its broad spectrum of ethical and spiritual 
meanings basically jettisoned to focus on its combative aspects only. We 
saw the process of circumscription start roughly in the late eighth century, 
jurists annexed the term jihad to concerns of state security and 
to the defense of a pax Idamica with non-Muslim lands in a perceived ad- 
versarial world order. These juridical views are particularly encoded in siyar 
works, which deal with the law of nations. In this process, as we saw, jibad 
essentially became reduced to gifal, But the jurists viewed the taking of 
life, when morally justified, as an act of enormity, which, in the context of 
war, had to be strictly circumscribed by considerations of ethical and moral 
conduct during fighting. They based their rulings about just conduct dur- 
ing battle on specific Qur'anic verses (as mentioned above), the sunnab of 
the Prophet, and the praxis of the early, particularly Rashidun caliphs, As 
noted above, Abu Bakr's instructions concerning restrained and honorable 
conduct during fighting undergird jus in dello discussions among Muslim 
scholars. These commands that explicitly grant immunity to noncomba~ 
tants and categorically forbid excessive and brutal actions of violence have 
continued to be repeated in legal manuals and treatises on warfare and 
remain the basis for essential rules of conduct during wat.” 

Battles fought for worldly reasons have been dubbed jibad by some 
Muslims, often due to political motivations, which have been challenged 
by other Muslims. Evidence to this end may be found in early Aadith lit- 
erature, such as the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq, as previously mentioned. 
Jus ad bellum considerations of this sort are to be found not so much in the 
legal corpus, but in early Aadith and ethical literature, which sometimes 
documents the dissent of the pious laity, who occasionally did not see eye 
to eye with a number of the jurists. As the conditional combative aspect 
of jihad, it is qital, rather than jibad, that is a much broader concept, the 
appropriate equivalent of the Christian concept of just war. 

Although the classical jurists reductively conflated jihad with gital, they 
were on the whole careful to uphold norms of humane conduct during and 
after the execution of war, as we have noted, making exceptions only for 
extreme emergencies. In contrast to this enduring legal tradition, the mili- 
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tants of today have departed entirely from the classical tradition and have 
dangerously—even nihilistically—distorted jihad to make it the equivalent 
of Airabah (brigandage). Hirabab was the term coined by the premodern 
jurists to refer to illegitimate violence, whether on the basis of intent, con- 
duct during its commission, or both, and its perpetration by extra-state 
rogue elements. In today’s parlance, Airabah is the equivalent of terror- 
ism in its scorched-earth policy and disregard for the sanctity of civilian 
life. Rogue militants in the Muslim world today dress up birabab as jihad. 
Unfortunately, when we apply the latter term to their violent activities, we 
too become complicit to a certain degree in granting them legitimacy (see 
chapter 3). 

‘The discussion above points to the rich possibilities for extrapolating 
legal and ethical norms of just peacemaking today from the historical 
polysemy of the term jihad and the variegated praxis that the concept has 
engendered through time. Much valuable work has been done already in 
highlighting core values within Islamic thought that are consistent with 
an emerging universal lexicon of peace and social justice.”’ But further 
work needs to be done in crafting coherent and sophisticated schemas 
of peacemaking and peacebuilding from these core values within Islam, 
which will complement schemas evolving from other religious as well as 
secular traditions today, 
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3 
Revisiting the 
Qur’anic Basis for 
the Use of War Language 


Waleed El-Ansary 


where—one needs to pay attention to how civil-society members and 

government officials use language.* The specific words that Muslim re- 
ligious authorities use in referring to peacebuilding, conflict resolution, and 
justice are usually grounded in religious texts, theology, practical ethics, and 
history. Since religious authorities are trained in Quranic syntax, gram- 
mar, and classical Arabic, the way words are used or misused could pose 
problems in theological interpretations. This is significant for policymakers 
because the way language is used or misused by extremists reveals their 
levels of self-understanding, self-posturing, and ability to use language to 
their advantage, For example, the al-Qaeda leadership have consistently 
defined themselves as mujabidun—literally, participants in jibad—since 
before the horrendous attacks of September 11, 2001. This misuse of the 
term, legally, theologically, and politically, has been the cause of much de- 
bare among Muslim religious leaders. This essay discusses the arguments 
within Muslim scholarship over the language of peace and reconciliation, 
examining how these arguments have addressed specifically the ways in 
which terrorists such as Osama bin Laden exploit Qur'anic language to 
serve their causes. The debates on language reflect critical efforts by grand 
muftis, qadis, and many others who are profoundly disgusted at the distor- 
ton of sacred texts to push back against those who justify terrorism 


I: discussing peacebuilding activities in Muslim countries—or any- 
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Recently federal agencies, including the State Department, the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security, and the National Counterterrorism Cen- 
ter, have all heeded the advice of analysts such as Douglas Streusand not 
to employ terms that bin Laden and al-Queda members use to describe 
themselves, particularly terms based on jihad. Since jihad is broadly de- 
fined as “striving or making effort” for the sake of God, Streusand argues 
that “describing [our enemies] . . .as jihadis or mujabidun not only validates 
their claim to legitimacy, but also implies that we consider Islam itself our 
enemy.” He suggests that the best term for warfare, which does not meet 
the standards of jidud in the Islamic legal tradition, is birababy he adds that 
“nother potentially useful word is rad, the Arabic word for terrorism,” 
and that “irbaéi is the literal translation of ‘terrorist.’ Although contem- 
porary Arab analysts often employ the latter terms in exactly this way, these 
are mistaken translations and a strategic error, according to Shaykh ‘Ali 
Goma’a, the grand mutti of Egypt.’ As we shall see, the correct translation 
of terrorists irjafi rather than irhabi. Bin Laden hirnself uses the difference 
between the classical and modern meanings of irsab to validate his claim 
to legitimacy on one hand and support his argument that the war on tertor 
i a war against Islam on the other. The classical usages and meanings of 
the root from which irhabi derives, rabiba, are overwhelmingly positive, for 
the Quran employs this root to refer to the fear of God ("the beginning of 
wisdom” in the Abrahamic traditions) or holding God in awe: 


© Children of letwel, remember My favor wherewith I favored you; and fulfill my 
errant, and 1 shall fulfill your covenanr; and have awe of Me (irkawni) (Quan 
240) 


‘The Qur'an also employs the root to refer to those who fear God, that 
is, monks of rubban (singular rabid), the institutional form of which is 
rabbaniyyah: 


Then We sent Our Messengers to fi 


Ww in their foonteps, and We sent Jesus the 
Son of Mary and We gave him the Gospel and placed mercy and kindness in the 
hearts of those who follow Him, But [as for) monasticisns (rahAwniyyah), they in 
vented it—We had not prescribed it for them—only seeking God's beatitude. Yet 
they did not observe it with d 


nce. So We gave those of them who believed 
ard; but many of thera aze immoral (Qy 


their re 57.27 


Finally, the Qur'an employs the root to refer to an aggressor’s fear of retali- 
ation, which deters initiating an attack: 


Make ready for them whatever force you can and: 


horses tethered that thereby you 
rmtay awe (turbiduna) the enemy of God and your enemy, and others besides them, 
whom you know n 


God! knows them. And whatever thing you expend in the way 
of God shall be repaid to you in full, and you will not be wronged (Qur'as 8:60).” 
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Although English translations of turbibuna often emphasize striking fear 
into the enemy, the term connotes deterrence based on self-defense with 
aan aim toward peace, as classical Quranic commentaries point out. Clas- 
sical Qur’anic scholar al-Tabari (d. 923) explains the meaning of this verse 
as “scaring the enemies of God and your enemies with your preparation 
(6% tidadikum)."* A contemporary scholar, Muhammad Asad, translates 
turbibuna as “deter.” Considering the implications of these different ap- 
pearances of the root r-5-é in the Qur'an, the term irhabi has the classical 
connotation of a God-fearing, peace-loving, attack-deterring monk. 

Bin Laden accordingly embraces the term irhabi, exploiting the differ- 
ence between classical and modern usages to argue for the possibility of 
commendable rather than reprehensible terrorism. This distinction makes 
little sense in English, but it makes perfect sense in parsing the difference 
between classical and modern Arabic. In response to questions from fol- 
lowers on the moral status of terrorism, bin Laden argues that 


terrorism (irbad) can be commendable and it can be reprehensible, Terrifying an 
innocent person and terrorizing him is objectionable and unjust, also unjustly terror 
‘zing people is not right. Whereas, terrorizing oppressors and criminals and thieves 
and robbers is necessary for the safety af people and for the protection of theie prop 
erty, There is no doubs in this, Every state and every civilization and culture has to 
resort (o terrorism under certain citcumatances for the purpose of abolishing tyranny 
and corruption. Every country in the world has its own security system and its own 
ecurity forces, its own police and its own army. They ate all designed to terrorize 
‘whoever even contemplates to artack that country or its citizens, The terrorism we 
practice is of the commendable kind for itis directed at the tyrants and the aggrew 
sors ane the enemies of Allah." 


‘There are currently dozens of competing definitions of terrorism in Ara 
bic because of complications in agreeing on a basis for determining when 
the use of violence is legitimate." Bin Laden exploits such complications 
by making a false analogy, focusing on “terrorizing oppressors and crimi- 
nals and thieves and robbers” or those who commit crimes against others, 
not crimes against themselves. The United States is accordingly a terrorist, 
target for what is perceived as a “Crusader-Zionist” foreign policy that 
threatens “the safety of [our] people and protection of their property,” ac- 
cording to bin Laden—not its domestic policy, which is irrelevant to his 
self-proclaimed “tit-for-tat” strategy based upon “reciprocity.” In short, 
past United States foreign policy determines whether terrorism is com- 
mendable or reprehensible, whether there are spiritual payoffs or penalties 
for retaliatory attacks. For analysts such as Michael Scheuer, former chief 
of the Central Intelligence Agency's (CIA) Bin Laden Issue Station, it 
follows that there is thus a foreign policy trigger point, at which terrorism 
can be considered commendable.” 
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Streusand therefore rightly argues that U.S. officials should not dignify 
such extremists by calling them mujahidun. Bin Laden's argument com- 
pletely violates Islamic legal requirements for jihad and the murder of in 
ans inflicts an injustice for which no strategic results could 
ever compensate."* Yet the same argument applies to the term irhabi, and 
Streusand’s first suggestion for translating éerrorism into Arabic as birabab 
is problematic because of linguistic, legal, and practical concerns, according 
to Shaykh Goma'a. Linguistically, he points out that the Qur'anic verse 
employing the verbal form of this term refers to “those who wage war 
(yubaribuna) against God and His Messenger.” Hirabab shares the same 
root as bark, of war, which may be just or unjust and generally connotes 
fighting between two legal entities (sarafayn)—unlike terrorism, from a 
linguistic point of view. The term mudarid, or one who engages in Aira- 
bab, can mean combatant, fighter, of warrior, with neutral connotations. 
Furthermore, Airadwh implies a sense of hand-to-hand combat far more 
courageous than the terrorist attacks on September 11, though mubarib 
can involve deceit and betrayal, a striking behind the back 

Grand Mufti Goma’a maintains that, from an Islamic legal perspective, 
birabah also generally connotes brigandage ot armed highway robbery, not 
attacks within a city, as occurred on September 11. Furthermore, dissociat= 

ng hirabab from a money-taking motive altogether to include bin Laden, 
who is all too willing to spend his money maximizing American casual- 
ties, is too much of a stretch, according to Goma’a."” Although Sherman 
Jackson ably points out that several later Maliki jurists adopted such a 
position, it is still a minority view." And because combat associated with 
brigandage is more courageous than striking from behind, Goma'a links 
the legal argument on brigandage to the aforementioned linguistic argu= 
ment in mutually reinforcing terms. He also points out that, since birabab 
may involve theft rather than murder, the legal sanction is highly variable 
‘The related Que'anic verse prescribes a fourfold hierarchy of punishments: 
“execution, or crucifixion, or the cutting off of hands and feet from op- 
posite sides, or exile from the land.” Accordingly, legal scholars debate the 
circumstances under which the various penalties should apply. Should exe- 
cution or crucifixion be reserved for highway robbery that involves murder, 
cutting off of hands and feet from opposite sides to highway robbery that 
does not involve murder, and exile to obstruction of highways involving 
neither robbery nor murder? A term for terrorism with less ambiguity in 
punishment would be preferable 

Finally, from a practical point of view, Goma‘a points out bin Laden's 
claim that his Muslim critics are actually “waging war against God and 
His Messenger,” not the members of al-Qaeda. Therefore, the term offers 
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extremists a very easy opportunity to turn the tables on their critics and 
exploit the term to their benefit. 

‘Thus, the grand mufti suggests an alternative term: irjaf:” This word, 
which denotes subversion and scaremongering to bring quaking and com- 
motion to society, is derived from the root rajafa, which means to quake, 
tremble, be in violent motion, convulse, or shake. The Qur'an applies deriv 
atives of this term to the natural, supernatural, and social orders, referring 
to earthquakes, the Day of Judgment, and those who bring commotion to 
society, respectively, For example, the Qur'an states: 

So the earthquake (rujfa) took them unawares, and they lay prostrate in their homes 

in the morning (7:78).” 


Another Qur'anic application of the root to the Day of Judgment occurs 
as follows: 


‘One «lay the eurth and the mountains will be in violent commotion (tarjufa). And 
the mountains will be as a heap of sand poured out and flowing down (73:14). 


A social application, most relevant for the purposes of this discussion, oc= 
curs only once: 
Now; if the hypocrites do not give over, and thoue in whene hearts there is sickness 


and they that make commotion (muifun) in the city, We shall assuredly urge thee 
against them and then they will be thy neighbors there only «litte (33:60),” 


In the context of this verse, al-Qurtubi, the renowned thirteenth-century 
Qur'anic commentator and Maliki jurist, explains the meaning of irjaf 
with respect to “shaking of the hearts (tabrik al-qulub),” noting the root's 
corresponding application to “the shaking of the earth (rajafat al-ard).” 
Within an Islamic context, connecting this metaphor of creating com- 
motion on earth (murjifun) with that of shaking hearts (sabrik al-gulub) 
connotes that those who do wrong are in fact acting against the wishes 
of the divine. Also, many other commentators, such as al-Shawkani, the 
towering intellectual figure of early nineteenth-century Yemen, note lin- 
guistically that one of the names of the occan is a/-najiaf because of the 
commotion its powerful waves create.”* And al-Haqqi, the eighteenth- 
century commentator, explains that irjaf may be executed “either by action 
or by word (ama bi'/fa' aw bi'l gawli),” suggesting different forms of ter- 
rorism; intense social divisions caused through erroneous interpretations 
of verses of the Qur'an to justify violence can be considered forms of iriaf 

Goma‘a thus maintains that the term murjifim (singular, murjif),as well 
as the equivalent rendering irjafiyyun (singular, éjafi) is a far better trans 
lation of terrorists than muduribun or the equivalent rendering hirabiyyun, 
Of course, there are multiple ways to bring about such intense commotion 
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to society, but all of these fall under irjaf, his recommended translation of 
the word terrorism, From a linguistic perspective, he points out that the 
term unambiguously connotes the cowardice, deceit, and betrayal associ 
ated with terrorism in striking from the back, unlike biradab. The grand 
mufti’s discussion of the usage of murjifiun not only deflates bin Laden's 
pompous and grandiose ideology, but reduces him from monk to criminal. 
Moreover, injaf is clearly distinguished from conventional warfare, bard, 
since the muerjifun (or irjafyyun) do not constitute a legal entity, whereas 
their target does." The legal sanction for irjaf is also much clearer than 
hivaba, for the punishment—execution—is unambiguous, Finally, from a 
practical point of view, it is far more difficult for bin Laden and al-Queda 
members to argue that they do not cause commotion within cities, and 
that their critics attempting to prevent such violence do. The term irjaf’ 
thereby effectively eliminates the possibility of extremists turning the ta~ 
bles on their critics. 

With respect to important precedents for the use of the term murji- 
fun—and, by extension, injafiyyun—Goma'a cites the Khawarij, a violent 
sect that emerged in the late seventh century, assassinated ‘Ali ibn Abi 
‘Talib, the fourth of the “rightly guided caliphs,” and massacred many Mus- 
lims. He also cites the twelfth-century Ibn Tumart of the Maghrib, known 
as al-Zalam al-Qattal, or the Unjust Slaughterer, for his violent purges and 
massacres; he claimed to be the Mahdi, destined to reform Islam, 

Analysts such as Streusand raise a crucial and profound point in arguing 
that it is a strategie error for U.S. officials to use terms that extremists use 
to describe themselves, such as mujabidun. But if that is the case, irbabiyyun 
should not be used either, as bin Laden and extremists embrace it based 
on the divergence between classical and modern meanings of the term. 
And although hinabud is clearly less problematic than rad as a translation 
of the word terrorism, it is not satisfactory either. It lacks linguistic and 
legal precision, inviting extremists to apply the same charge to their critics. 
From this point of view, irjaf'is the optimal translation of terrorism. It is 
unambiguously negative, legally precise, and prevents bin Laden and other 
extremists from using it to claim their causes as legitimate, 

‘Those who object that irjaf'is not now well-known enough to serve its 
purpose fail to realize, first, that Muslims clearly recognize its extremely 
negative connotation even if they do not know all its meanings; second, 
that irhab itself had a much better connotation when it was first employed; 
and third, that there is a natural progression or series of phases in the at- 
tempt to describe new (or newly recurring) phenomena. Given the central 
ity of the Qur'an in Arabic culture, and that irjafis the best Qur'anic term 
for terrorism, it can initially supplement the term érhab before ultimately 
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supplanting it. Only « strategic minority need first employ the term for 
it to be effective. Rather than being like a silver bullet, the usage of the 
term irjafis more analogous to a gas that expands naturally, suffocating the 
necessary intellectual conditions for justifying violent forms of extremism 
as it spreads. The correct use of Qur'anic terminology could be a power- 
ful linguistic weapon in the ongoing intellectual battle for the minds of 
would-be terrorists. In the future, one would hope for more collaboration 
with leading scholars in the Islamic world on such matters, particularly in 
Egypt, given its status as the intellectual capital of the Arab world. How 
can we wage a battle for hearts and minds unless we understand how those 
hearts and minds receive our message? 
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nificantly in the last three decades, especially among American 

and European governments, non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs), and academic institutions. As hundreds of undergraduate, gradu- 
ate, and even doctorate programs have been launched, offering degrees to 
mostly young graduates or second-carcer students, conflict resolution as 
a study and practice has become increasingly professionalized. The field's 
roots, however, still lic in the conceptualization of interest-based negotia- 
tion practices, communication skills, and recently, frameworks for post= 
conflict peacebuilding—that is, conflict transformation, reconciliation, and 
dialogue theories.’ 

In the early 1990s, when the field was mainly based on Western conflict 
resolution approaches and cultural values, a few scholars and practitioners 
began questioning the applicability of these skills and concepts in a non- 
white, non-Anglo Saxon-American context They unged mediators, fi 
cilitutors, and negotiators to take cultural differences more seriously when 
using American conflict resolution techniques in the Middle East or other 
non-Western cultural contexts. The debate in the conflict resolution field 
continues as to whether generic models of conflict resolution and peace- 
making can apply across cultures. In developing his human needs theory, 
Burton has argued vehemently that cultural differences are not significant.’ 
On the other side of the debate, Zartman has edited x special volume 


ae field of conflict resolution and peacebuilding has grown sig- 
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Nursi further elaborated on the ugliness of hatred, staring, “In the life 
of believers, partisanship, stubbornness, jealously, which cause hypocrisy, 
and division, ill feelings and hatred ... are ugly, unacceptable, harmful, 
wrong, and poison for the life of humanity." His treatise was intended 
for a Muslim audience, but he focused on creating fellowship among all 
people. “Your creator is the same," he argued. “You worship the same God. 
You receive your subsistence from the same compassionate divine being.” 
This powerful message of peace, brotherhood, and Jove relates directly to 
the senseless sectarian violence occurring in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Paki- 
stan between Sunnis and Shi'ites. Nursi’s single treatise on brotherhood 
is powerful enough that it could be a critical aid in peacemaking in these 
countries, which would benefit from training in tolerance, respect, and dis- 
mantling inner cycles of conflict 

In 1955, Turkey, Iraq, Pakistan, Iran, 
the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) to commit to peacebuilding 


ind the United Kingdom adopted 


efforts and create coalitions against aggression. Nursi believed this organi- 
zation could enact the principle of brotherhood on a larger scale. In a letter 
iurkey, he wrote, “Your agreement 


to the prime minister and president of 
with Inq and Pakistan, God willing, will prevent the danger of nation: 

alism. Instead of the friendship of four or five million nationalists, this 
agreement will bring to the country the friendship of four hundred million 
Muslims around the world [the population of Muslims in the world at the 
time], and eight hundred million Christians and adherents of other reli- 
gions who are deeply in need of global peace. I wanted to share these feel- 
ings because I had a conviction from the depth of my heart."* When he 
spoke of unity among Muslims in a famous article—"The Voice of Truth,” 
published in the newspaper Volkan on Match 27, 1909—he presented love 
as the foundation of this unity: "Hatred should be only directed to igno- 
rance, poverty, and hypocrisy,” he said. In addition, he addressed the non- 
Muslim population: “Let non-Muslims be confident that our unity will 


attack these three vices. Our relationship with non-Muslims will be in the 
way of persuasion. That is because we know them as civilized people and 
itis our duty as Muslims to present Islam as a beloved and highly valuable 
religion. We know them as a people of conscience.” 

integral part of being a Muslim in 


Nursi understood nonviolence as a 
the modern period. “Yes, sword and weapons were used ta progress Islam 
and to break and destroy the rigidity and stubbornness of enemies, as well 
as to stop their attacks,"he acknowledged, but argued further that “human 
coexistence is the future for civilization; instead of the sword, economic 
development and spiritual words of truthfulness will defeat enemies.” By 
connecting from the use of force of the past he was breaking away from 
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Table 6.1 Civilizational Differences and Conflicts 


Degree of conflict 
= High tow 
Stror Huntington Traditional 
Civilizational pessimist all three objectives) 
differences 


ieee Nietzsche, violent Fukuyama 


extremists joptinist) 


‘The framework suggests that Huntington and Fukuyama must either 

es ultimately fulfill all three ob- 

intain that the three objectives are not legitimate 

criteria of work to begin with. The traditional quadrant in this table pre- 
nt of 


argue that industrial production proce: 


jectives of work or m 


supposes the fulfill 1 three objectives of work in nonindustrial 


civilizations, while the extremist quadrant presupposes trade-offs among 


the objectives with modernization, leading to conflict among civilization 


‘Th 
with different periods of time, when 
and Fukuyama are mutually exclusive. The framework does not imply that 
fulfilling all thre conflict 
among civilizations, but it clearly implies that it is a necessary condition. 


complementary because they deal 


ese two quadrants may be viewed 
as the other quadrants of Huntington 


objectives is sufficient to completely eliminatin; 


alysis and presuppositions highlight certain 


The preceding economic a 


facts that Huntington's clash of civilizations thesis obscures, in particular 
the tremendous military and economic inequality between Western and 


ivilization, and the fact that opposi- 


other civilizations, especially Islam 
tion to the influence of Western economic interests within other civiliza 
position to Western civilization as 


tions should not be confused with oj 
such. The same applies to the possibility that Western economic interests 
can employ the clash of civilizations thesis as a camouflage to dominate 
other civilizations on the pretext that those civilizations are its enemies, 
choosing from within them forces that are on their side against other 
forces within that civilization. 

Thus, the question of whether or not industrial production processes 
fulfill the three objectives of work is crucial to determining the intercon: 
nections among religion, conflict, and peace, as well as the extent of the 
interconnections among religion, economics, and civilization. An enor 
atic deskilling of work in modern 
ences for civilization.” W 


mous literature challenges the systen 


production processes and its conseq th respect 
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to the second objective, Ugo Pagano points out that competitive industrial 
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change can occur. Others focus their attention on institutions, economic 
systems, political reform, of cultural barriers. Some have eagerly sought to 
change almost everything, omitting whatever they deem inappropriate and 
including whatever seems convenient." Some thinkers have argued for the 
“reawakening and unity of Muslims,” for going “back to roots,” and for 
“tryling] the neglected sources.”"” Still others, aware that the problems of 
Islamic reform ar 


not only legal, and that a few changes in shari'ab would 


not bring forth solutions, have hoped to free religion from tribal impuri 
tics to lead society toward a dynamic culture, progress, and social justice."* 
‘They have concentrated on reconstructing Ish 


nic philosophy to reformu: 
late even basic concepts of reform 

Along with Islamic reformism, modernism emerged in the wake of the 
political and cultural subjugation of Muslim societies to Western colonial- 
ism in the nineteenth century, and in response to social, economic, and po 
litical dysfunctions produced by modernization in the twentieth century 
In many ways, it was the Islamic equivalent of /a theologie nowvelle, which 
sought to reform Cath 
tact with the modern world.” According to Vali-Reza Nasr, 


icism in Europe and to bring the church into cor 


‘moder 


ism 
initiated the criticism of traditional Islam and opened the door to the pow: 
a worldview alien to it 


ty of interpreting the religion based 
‘The modernist movement argued that Islam must be reconstructed to 
meet the challenges of modernity and sought solutions within the par 


digms of philosophy, theology, sociology, and politics. In practice, the mod- 


a religion from Islam as a civilization or cultural 


ernists separated Islam 
system, declaring their loyalty to the first and dismissing the second under 
the assumption that Islamic civilization and culture had been weakened 
by colonialism. Since the Constitutional Revolution (1906 


11), religious 


thinkers and modernists in Iran also have attempted to reevaluate the va- 


lidity of Islamic tradition and both reformulate and redefine certain re 
ligious doctrines and institutions in terms of the prevailing ideas of the 
time.”* 


a and reli 


However, opposition from the ulan jous conservatives pre~ 


m, as a movement of religious reform, from in: 


»us thought and institutions 


vented Islamic moderni 


stitutionalizing principles of change in religi 
in Muslim societies.” The w/ama, whose education and orientation not 
only restricted them to traditional roles, but prevented them from even 
perceiving the problems, adhered to shari'ah as it was constructed and 
received. They saw shari'ab, first, 

life, and second, as a comprehensive 
man's and society's problems.” Autocratic governments also confronted 
the reformists, whose views they claimed endangered shari‘ah as well as 


s closely intertwined with all aspects of 


ystem containing all the solutions to 
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pan 


nd Contractii 
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servative and Reformist Responses to Human Rij 
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and argued that human rights “must be translated inti 


+hts provisions 
iduals effective legal guar- 
lar Mohammed Talbi 
nd conscience beyond 
the sbari'ah concept of limited tolerance, He also angues against shari'ab 


of national constitutions in order to afford indi 


antees for the rights involved.” The Tunisian s 


demands full recognition of freedom of religion 


corporal punishments, as the ultimate goals underlying these punishments 
are justice and equality. He states that, “were it possible for us today to 
ensure a life of justice and equality in a different way, this would certainly 
be a way pointing in the same direction as the Qur'an does.” Some re~ 
formers, advocating a progressive reading of the Qur'an, swanah, and early 
Islamic history, argue that the eatly jurists misinterpreted Islamic sources 


In discussing women's rights, Fazlur Rahman states that “women’s inferior 
status written into Islamic law . .. is by and large the result of prevailing 
social conditions rather than of the moral teachings of the Qur'an," 

The advocacy of democracy and civil liberties has become part of the 


campaigns of independent non-governmental organizations (NGOs) de 


fending human rights throughout the Middle East and North Africa. 
Many reformists reject the use of any religi 


wus platform, arguing for demo: 
cratic government as the only legitimate government, Soroush opposes the 
official Islamic political ideology that reduces religion 
to a political platform.” He does not identify democracy with a particular 
Western culture, but rather “considers democracy a form of government 


formulation of 


that is compatible with multiple political cultures, including Islamic 


ones,” For Soroush, unlike a shari’sh model of government, a democratic 
government does not compromise people's extrareligious rights. This study 
relates to his idea that democracy is the only form of government that 
guarantees human rights, In his view, Muslims and non-Muslims should 


ater human family, in which 


enjoy equal rights, for both belong to the gi 
faith cannot serve as a basis for rights.” Professor Abdullahi Ahmed An 


Na’im moves these ideas forward, providing an Islamic solution to the 


question of human rights in sdari'ah, 


An-Na'im's Reform Methodology: Moving Outside Islam 


Mahmoud Mohammed Taha, the leader of the Republican Brotherhood 
in Sudan, was executed in 1985 for his opposition to what he believed 
to be arbitrary and distorted applications of shariah in Sudan. He pro- 
posed another reform methodology that provided an alternative and mod. 
em conception of Islamic public law. Taha’s teachings were subsequently 
elaborated by Professor Abdullahi Ahmed An-Na’im, a scholar and disci- 
ple of Taha.”” An-Na’im’s position is based on the idea that Islamic sou 
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Kuala University. These five individuals were the most influential leaders in 
Aceh.* ‘The first two are certainly the most crucial, since all public schools 
in Aceh were under their jurisdiction. 

Though the leaders had some concerns and questions about foreign 
ideas and influence, especially since the funds would come from the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the Australian Agency for Inter 
national Development (AusAID), they all supported the peace program 
‘They were convinced that the two international donors would not interfere 


in either the contents of the work or the selection of people who would be 
involved in the program. Both Dinas Pendidikan and Kanwil Depag prom- 
ised to help implement peace education in their schools: Sekolah Menen- 
gah Atas (SMA, the regular high school) and Sckolah Menengah Kejuruan 
(SMK, the vocational high school) under the Dinas, as well as Madrasah 
Aliyah (MA, the Islamic high school) under the Kanwil Depag 

With such a positive response from Acehnese educational leaders and 
administrators, the PPD returned to UNICEF for confirmation, and in 
December 2000, the PPD and UNICEF met to discuss the details of the 
initiative,” Shortly afterward, these five advisory leaders formed a curriculum 
team, also consisting of five members," to produce the first manual—Kuri- 


Aulum Pendidikan Damai, ot Peace Bducation Curriculum—in approximately 
one hundred days. The PPD felt tremendous pressure not only to complete 
the task by the deadline, but also to fulfill its own desire to produce a quality 
manual on Islamic peacemaking. An added complication was that neither 
the staff nor the curriculum team had a clear idea of what peace education 
really entailed, nor did the scholars or teachers have any practical experience 
in the field of peace education, Each member condueted research and found 
some exciting resources of written materials on the Internet and at libraries 
While ic 


understanding of peace education and Islamic nonviolent ideas (the author 


were gathered for the project, there was still a large gap in the 


was founder and director of the program). However, the intention to create 
a sound manual, and the process of crafting it impelled us to become clear 


about our goal. The team and staff met two to three times a week to update 


each other and discuss progress in and obstacles to the project. It took us a 


behind our first peace education manual; the rest 


month to agree on the ide 
of the time was focused on the contents. A consultant from Nonviolence 
International (NI) and its director came to Aceh to assist, and a couple of 
F helped progress the work. Finally, 


resource materials provided by UNICE 
after three months and some days of working constantly, the manual was 
sent to the publisher in June 2001." 

Completing the manual allowed the PPD, the primary organization 
steering the efforts at educational reform, to conduct its first training for 
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threatened its activities. A number of official degrees (matlumats) issued by 
the martial law authorities seemed to work against our activities. The PPD 
director was personally very concerned not only for her own safety, but for 
the well-being of her office, staff, the program, teachers, and pupils. As at 
other NGOs, the PD's office and staff were very vulnerable. All interna: 

tional NGOs were forced to leave." The PPD decided to keep a low pro- 
file: the staff came to the office only when necessary" and the organization 
canceled all its public meetings and workshops both inside and outside 
Banda Aceh, for the authorities allowed no gathering of any kind. 

After two weeks of martial law, as the PPD had not violated any laws, 
threatened security, or caused unrest, the staff wanted to confront the gov: 
ernment edicts limiting its educational activities. However, it was not an 
easy situation. The PPD director's mobile phone was under surveillance, 


and twice she went to an intelligence office to report this (she was able to 
clear up the situation because she was a member of the governor's advisory 
team at the time). For the first time in its three years of operation, PPD 
was negatively labeled as the work of an NGO, implying that we worked 
for our own benefit and self-interest. A number of leaders and educators 
who had praised us and our work before distanced themselves from the 
PPD out of concern for their own safety, All of us were afraid of mach 
Acehnese idiom referring to the darkness that may or may not have a 
hidden being that harms you. The PPD staff had to be aware of interfer 

ence from militias, military, and the local city council. However, UNICEF 
insisted on delivering on PPD promises. Consequently, the PPD faced 


financial shortages, and its director had to borrow funds to maintain the 
ed not only staff 


office and support staff salaries. The martial law implica 
security and activities, but their financial well-being as well 

Despite the difficulties, the staff never lost their faith in the project to 
help Aceh and its youth. There was a consensus that PPD work was laying 
the foundation for a prosperous future. The PPD did a number of things 
to reclaim its mission. First, the staff met with the head of the MPL 
the advisory committee for the U/ama Program, seeking their adv 
maintaining both the high school and the ulama projects. Second, the staff 
consulted with the heads of Dinas Pendidikan and Kanwil Departemen 
dre 


and 


¢ for 


Agama to reemphasize their commitment to Acch education a 
firm their partnership. Third, they advised PPD teachers to keep a low pre 
file and convinced them that peace education was a nonpolitical, neutral 
initiative. Fourth, the staff encouraged youth advocates to campaign for 
peace education in their respective schools. And finally, letters were writ 


ten to martial law authorities acquiring time for consultation. After many 
inquiries, the PPD was at last informed that they could continue their 
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but could not express it openly because the work had been supported by 
great leaders, The reluctance and reservation within some of the wama 
toward the program had partly to do with the sources of funding and the 
motives of the donors. They questioned the intentions of Western donors 
in supporting this Muslim institution, while their governments continued 
to support Israeli bombardment of Palestinians and kill innocent Muslims 
in the Middle East. "They want us to be peaceful while they are terrorizing 
our women and children? 
Us to practice nonviolence so that we do not fight them back,” said an- 
other.’” These frustrations reflect the mistrust of Achenese lama, pethaps 
most in Indone 
The wlama are not naive; they sec hypocrisy, inconsistencies, and double- 
indards of Western 
themselves with such activities because they could be implicated by the 


said one prominent wlama leader; “they want 


f Western interest in supporting peacemaking efforts 


st wers in this region and choose not to associate 


community. The above statements emerged during a workshop to review 
the wirma manual, which functioned also as a teaching opportunity for 


both the PPD and the u/ama: It was a forum for everyone to express their 


skepticism against and support for peace education in a dialogue, while 
understanding the complexities of one’s presumptions 
An indication of growth w 


the ulama’s overwhelming support for 


PPD educational peacemaking programs with religious scholars and in 


stitutions at the end of the workshop. The head of the advisory committee 
reminded the reluctant party that “the donors might have had a hidden 
in of it. Therefore, we have to be mindful 


agenda but none of us was cert 
of their motives and use their contribution to our advantage.” He speci- 
fied that benefit by saying that “Islam is a religion of peace and reclaiming 
its peaceful nature and presenting it to our youth is our religious duty.""" 
cd in his remarks published at the 


Another important justification is sta 
beginning of the manual. Throughout the history of Acch, he states, the 
n education and character building of the 


wama played an important 


community (ummah).” They were at the forefront in addressing the prob- 
lems of the nation. This, according to Dr. Muslim, could be witnessed in 


the w/ama’s continuing involvement in community religious, educational, 


and social activities. In the contemporary world, as science and inform 


as advanced at a high speed, creating different commu 
th medi 


tion technology 
nity dynamics from previous eras, the wama have to compete w 


in promoting Islamic peacemaking principles to the larger community. As 
such, the capacity building of the dayh pupils and the wama with con- 
temporary discourse and new skills is necessary in order to address current 
existing problems of the wmmas. Dr. Muslim emphasizes that the peace 
education curriculum “is an attempt to realize this noble objective.” 
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peace issues presented by the ulama on prime time in a special communica- 
tion style. The audience was encouraged to send feedback; their comments 
would be drawn every other week for a small cash reward. There were at least 
twenty weeks of peace flashes in the first year and fifty-two in the second. 
In addition, the PPD used the provincial radio and local newspaper to s0- 
cialize the program and attract a wider audience. All these activities aimed 
to empower the ulama and strengthen their capacity in peacebuilding. Two 
advanced mediation and negotiation trainings for twenty interested ulama 
were conducted in 2007 and 2008 to help them improve their capacities 
and skills and to give them new mechanisms for solving community con- 
licts that empowered the conflicting parties. The PPD brought to Aceh for 
these two trainings three internationally acclaimed mediation trainers: Dr 
Jennifer Beer (adjunct professor at the University of Pennsylvania) for the 
first training and Dr. Mohammed Abu-Nimer of the American Us 
along with Dr. Mubarak Awad of NI, for the second training. Finally 
two-day Ulama Peace Conference April 2008, bringing to: 
gether 204 ulama leaders and dayab teachers, males and females, young and 
old, to celebrate theit peace initiative as well as to explore the future of p 


as convened 


education in Acch and its role in maintaining peace in the province 


Peace Education Manuals 


‘The Peace Education Program has developed four manuals on Islamic 
peace education in its nine years of operation.” ‘The first thre 
sive versions of the high-school manual, the Kurikulum Pendidikan Dama. 
“The first and the second editions carry this title, as the second is only 

improvement of the first. However, the third edition is a transformation of 


are succes 


the previous editions, in response to the policy of incorporating peace edu- 
cation into national Islamic faith and ethics (agidah and akblag). Agidab 
akblag is a required subject, instituted by the government, and pupils have 
to pass its exam to graduate; thus, integrating peace education into this 
subject is a perfect channel for its regular and structured implementation. 
The third manual bears the new title Kuritulum Agidah Akhlag dalam Kon- 

teks Pendidikan Damai (Islamic Faith and Ethics Curriculum in the Context 
of Peace Education), published in December 2005 for sophomores in high 
school. At 311 pages, it is much thicker than the previous two editions, 
which have fewer than 100 pages each. Despite this transformation, the 
book carries the old format with minor changes to meet the requirements 
of agidah and akblag. All the manuals, including the sama book, have the 
same format. Among important characteristics of the books is the featur- 
ing of a Qur'anic verse or a Prophetic tradition at the beginning of each 
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teaches sincere submission and obedience to God and genuine follow- 
ing of His prophets and revelations (i.e., agidad), Such faith is marked 
by one’s noble character traits in dealing with the divine and one's fellow 
humans (i.c., akbiag). All these concepts and ideas are presented in a single 
whole, avoiding any sense of duality between the agidab akhlag materials 
and those of peace education, The presentation covers the Islamic intel- 
lectual past and modern contemporary ideas and thoughts, the issues of 
prophets as role models, human rights and character traits, democracy and 
good governance, the rule of law and economic justice, as well as gender 
equality and the role of the media, employing Isiamic terms and concepts 
throughout. These ideas are packaged to strengthen pupils’ personality and 
integrity, broaden their intellectual horizons, increase their ability for criti- 
cal thinking, and impart to them analytical experience and skills, This is 
accomplished by treating pupils as subjects actively participating in the 
learning process, utilizing eye-catching activities and methods that com- 


bine discussion and dialogue, personal reflection and teamwork, as well as 
collective study and role playing.” ‘The application of learning-by-doing 
and playing-for-learning methods makes this book unique—culturally at 
tractive yet conceptually serious. The approach has fulfilled the objectives 
of peace education and strengthened the agidah akhlag subject that the 
national educational curriculum requires 

As indicated above, in addition to the high school book, the PPD has 
also developed an wlama manual for use in Islamic boarding schools. The 
reprinting of Kurikulum Pendidikan Damai: Perspektif Ulama Aceh was 
completed in April 2005. This 385~page combined resource and training 
book presents peace education from an Islamic Acchnese perspective. As 
does the high school manual, the uama book promotes a positive and 
comprehensive understanding of peace, encompassing peaceful relations 
with God, oneself, one’s fellow humans, and one’s environment. The cur- 
riculum teaches communal peace in accordance with a positive Islamic 
Approach, namely the absence of war and discrimination, and stresses the 
necessity of justice: Peace is neither subjugation to inequitable situations 


nor a passive acceptance of injustice, discrimination, and war."’ The manual 
treats a wide spectrum of issues, ranging from human-divine vertical re 
lations, such as one's responsibilities to God, to personal issues, such as 
anger management and body language; it also ranges from the history of 
the Muslim community, as exemplified in the Hudaybiyyah Agreement 

and the peaceful conquest of Mecca in the year 630, to the importance of 
intellectual empowerment and spiritual exercise. Nevertheless, the scope 
of presentation deals with human-to-human relations (Aad! min al-nas), 
including the issues of rights and responsibilities, pluralism, conserving 
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ears of bloodshed between the government of Indonesia and the Free 
‘Aceh Movement” that caused severe human rights abuses and oppression. 
But the PPD can assert that, prior to the agreement, many Acehnese civil 
society groups—youth, women, academics, and the ulama—had repeatedly 
called for a peaceful solution to Aceh’s violence, and a number of key indi~ 
viduals in those groups were and are associated with the PPD in one way 
or another. One group which, in addition to the politicians and the con- 
flicting parties, was directly involved in the long process of peace negotia- 
tions was the lama. It is also one of the first groups that repeated the call 
for a peaceful solution to Aceh’s problems right after the tsunami,” and 
brought that collective desire to Jakarta to mect the vice president of In- 
donesia and the head of the national parliament (DPR) only a few weeks 
after the disaster.” Some movers behind the cry for peace are the head or 


members of our PPD Ulama Advisory Committee, including Dr. Muslim 
Ibrahim of MPU and Teungku Daud Zamzami of the Association of the 
Dayah Ulama of Insafuddin 

When the wlama program was first introduced, a number of key wlama 


ect elections were un-Islamic and voiced 


leaders passionately held that di 
the need to maintain the status quo, that the president, governor, or other 
elective officials were to be chosen by the parliament. A number of these 
Acehnese leaders are members of different PPD teams, including our advi 

sory committee and the team that thoroughly reviewed the lama manual 
in Medan in January 2004, It is unclear whether theie affiliation with the 
PPD or their understanding of peace education has influenced the 


n OF NOt, 


Jers,along with those who had viewed 


burt the reality is that some of these le: 


direct elections as compatible with Islamic democracy from the beginning, 
were among the first to call for a direct election in North Aceh. Another 


group of ulama who earlier disagreed with direct elections have muted their 


voices, either because they felt there was no point in presenting dissenting 
opinion against the wishes of the masses or they actually had changed their 
views. When the author personally asked this question to one of them, the 
answer was diplomatic: “Elections are not the utmost important issue as far 


as our faith (kepercayaan) is concerned.” This response could mean that, 
because the election is a matter of human-to-human relations, it is open to 
differing views and interpretations, and thus no one can claim to possess a 
complete understanding of it. It may also be construed to mean that, be- 
wise the election has nothing to do with one’s faith, it is acceptable, even if 
it acts on a wrong understanding. In other words, even though direct e 


tions may be interpreted as un-Islamic, it is acceptable that people practice 
it; it is not directly related to religious belief and conviction. Whatever his 
response means, it shows a sense of flexibility in his view: 
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“we have seen the impact of the book on students. As far as the Japanese 
side is concerned, I am for it, though I can't promise anything until it is 
approved by Tokyo.””” After presenting the PPD proposal to the Japanese 
donor committee and his justification for the needs to support the project 
he reiterated his confirmation: “I can now inform you that Japan is almost 
certain to support peace education.” The combined UNICEF-EO} sup- 
port of US$200,000 for the PPD began in August 2007 to last until April 
2008. Funders supported PPD activities because they believe that peace 


education has increased the capacity of Acehnese young adults 


‘The last lesson deals with the impact of peace education on teachers. 


As stated previously, peace education employs a participatory learning ap- 
proach that makes students active subjects of the teaching learning pro- 
cess. In many cases, this approach requires the classroom to be arranged 
differently to allow students to sit in groups, on the floor, or outside the 
classroom in an open yard. While this is one of the requirements of our 


peace education manual, teachers who 


ave received PPD training adopt 


our peace education methodology and approach when they teach other 


subjects as well. This was true of many teachers using the 2001 and 2002 


peace education manuals and of teachers using the athlag peace education 


book. All teachers who have changed their style or method of teaching 


indicate that the peace education approach is more interesting and com 


municative. They also suggest that by making students more active in the 


classroom, these young adults learn a lot easier and internalize their subject 


better. In addition, the peace education approach to teaching forces teach 


ers to prepare for their class better and encourages students to learn more. 


This way of teaching allows students to find solutions to their problems 
both individually or in teams. “All of these encourage me to apply the 
same methodology to my other subjects, for I truly enjoy the fun and chal 
lenges,” said a teacher from a school in Pidie.” The PDD deputy director 
reported his surprise in his visit to MAN 2, a school in Banda Acch,' 
when he saw a peace education teacher in that school had arranged her 


classroom as if she was about to teach peace education. She then said that 


“today I am not teaching peace education but I like to set the classroom in 
the peace education manner because it gives me and students a different 
spirit of the teaching-learning process.” Her phrase—a “different spirit" — 
refers to all the interesting aspects of peace education methodology out 
ind illustrates that peace education has helped improve the 


lined above 


quality of teachers 
‘The above description of both our wlama and high 
onstrates that Islamic peace education in Acch has af 


hool projects dem 


ected the hearts and 


minds of thousands of young adults and furure wlama leaders of Islamic 
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‘These approaches to Islamic conflict resolution and peacemaking stud- 
ies are part of a wide range of scholarship. Some focus on textual, his 
torical, theological, and scriptural examination; others on the Prophetic 


narratives. Some explore legal and just-war theories as well as rules of 
engagement in an Islamic context; others elaborate on themes of mercy, 
justice, compassion, tolerance, pluralism, and dialogue. Still others conte: 
tualize Islam within comparative studies in ethics, internati 


nal relations, 
theology, postcolonialism, or secular humanist studies of human rights. 


Finally, there are those who examine specific conflicts to analyze examples 
of Islamic peacemaking. The scholars work across the academic disciplines, 
and their method of interpreting Islamic peacemaking reflects their in 


tellectual framework. Specific methods in analyzing Islamic peacemak 
ing include retrieving original sources for historical accuracy; returning 
to textualism (Qur'an, Aadith, sunnad, legal texts) for the original intent 
of the texts; identifying key historical moments in the Prophet's life or 
his Companions to justify a particular interpretation; using specific major 
historical and theological studies; contesting authority with questionable 
statements; devaluing the authenticity of texts or selection of texts; identi- 
fying key figures of the past to demonstrate the legitimacy of peacebuild 
ing; emphasizing figh and shari'ab from the classical or 
to determine present questions on conflict; returning to classical just war 


ate-middle period 


theories and rules for engagement in Islam as a source for international 


relations, peacemaking, and conflict resolution; emphasizing the pluralistic 
and inclusive nature of scholarly opinions; identifying key themes, such 
as justice, love, compassion, sacrifice, interfaith relationships, mercy, and 
forgiveness; using sacred symbolism and rituals as examples of mediation; 
incorporating secular humanist theories to apply to Islamic principles; us 
ing empirical evidence to quantify the level of peace or conflict in Mus- 
lim societies; identifying Christian theological trends, such as liberation 
theology, to apply to Islamic peacemaking; applying comparative ethics 


of political theory and war; applying religious, nonreligious, Western, and 
Islamic principles of mediation; stressing asymmetric power relations be- 
tween Western and Muslim societies; applying a postcolonial, less-devel 
oped nation, political-economy approach; and identifying key conflicts— 
such as those in Iraq, Palestine-Israel, or Kashmir—as a point of refer 
for Islamic peacebuilding 

Scholars and activists have modeled their thinking on Islamic peace 


nee 


building and conflict resolution based on the above categories. In some 
cases, Islam is juxtaposed with current intellectual trends. In other ap: 
core values and principles are identified as essential and 


proaches, som 


serve as the foundation for Islamic peacebuilding and conflict resolution 


The Content 


and Context of Peacemaking Skill 
1 
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compromise with those who are more powerful. That said, peace is also 
often viewed as a top-down process, created and implemented by ruling 
elites—the officials who have the power to make peace. Participants in 
religious peacemaking workshops commonly have asserted that they feel 
ineffective because they do not possess the power to make cha 


Second, religious leaders often voice their sense that their societies are 
not truly governed by their people, or even by their own ruling elites; rather, 
Western powers dominate Muslim societies by controlling the elites’ deci- 


jons. They identify Western powers as having created unstable societies, 
oppressive regimes, and chaos 

‘Third, many religious leaders view conflict as an inevitable component 
of life, beginning with their use of the creation story as an example of con- 
flict between the divine and the angels. In the Islamic version of creation, 
arthly material) and asked the angels to 
bow down to the new creation. One angel, Iblis, refused to bow down, be- 


God created Adam out of clay ( 


lieving that man was a lesser form of creation. Religious leaders refer to 
this nar Iv 
to create societies without it; the best we can do is to minimize the am 


tive to argue that conflict ha 


ys existed and it is impossible 
nt 


of conflict that arises in life. 


ad 


thless effort. Justice, according to some leaders, is the 


Fourth, any peacemaking that does not bring justice to both victims 
oppressors is a we 


primary issue to be addressed in resolving conflict. Unless conflicting par 
ties take part in resolving the problem and, simultaneously, receive justice 
from the appropriate authoritative institutions, conflict can be expected to 


continue eternally. In Islamic thought, the concept and practice of justice 


is synonymous with peacemaking. To ignore this crucial connection is to 
alienate a Muslim audience. 

Finally, since the peacemaking and conflict resolution field is relatively 
new to Muslim religious leaders, there are common beliefs that these 
Western approaches are foreign to Musli 
to their values. Embedded in the criticism are two important perceptions 
first, that the approaches are secular in mature and do not account for re 


cultures and maybe contrary 


ligious components; and second, that the religious peacemaking models 
gue—are based on 


that are presented—nonviolence, reconciliation, dia 
Christian beliefs and practices 
Unresolved political, social, economic,and provincial disputes do not force 


religious leaders to trust peacemaking activities or seek ways to collaborate 
together. It is common to hear repeatedly from religious leaders that peace: 
making training was initially a wonderful experience, but they had to rely on 
models and methodologies in interfaith activities that were not indigenous 
to their culture. Also, there are not enough trained facilitators specialized 


Confronting Change and Theory of Change 
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ity in peacebuilding as often as possible, since religious participants belong 
to hierarchical and nonindividualistic structures. While focusing on the 
micro issues, peace trainers cannot neglect the larger conflict context— 
that is, whether there are national political dialogues or reconciliatory pro- 
grams in effect. Programmatic theories of change target institutions to re~ 
lease them from stagnation or create new institutions. Some peacebuilding 


tivities actively promote establishing community-based peace councils as 
a creative and brilliant response to political stagnation, New community- 
le 


cl mechanisms can handle a range of disputes, improve communication 
between conflicting parties, and increase access for the disenfranchised. 
Community peace councils (CPCs) create a new generation of leaders to 
prevent and transform conflicts, and these leaders feel empowered to act, 
as they are no longer waiting for a response from a distant dysfunctional 


government institution, There are similar CPC initiatives for religious 
ethnic 


leaders who have been empowered by interfaith dialogue and int 
peace councils in Kosovo and Bosnia after the Balkan War. The theory of 
change holds that religious leaders need to break their isolation and have 


social contact to construct dialogues on identity, religious beliefs, and pro- 


moting mutual understanding, In the Balkans, Nigeria, and South Afric 
religious leaders were involved with land use, refugee compensation, re 


Y 
tegration of displaced persons, the reopening of schools, reassessing bias 
in religious texts, and strengthening community relations. Constructing 
change for Muslim religious leaders requires well-defined goals, objectives, 
assessment, and a series of follow-up peacebuilding activities to ensure that 
mizing that Muslim 


participants are accountable to their duties. By rec 
religious leaders are already aware of a host of obstacles and challenges 
that confront them, it is more constructive to collaboratively construct 


Jing activities, Intrafaith and inter 


short-term and long-term peacebi 
faith dialogues are a natural area for skills training; however, if it is not 
peace trainers’ priority 
peacebuilding program—then they must be flexible for this to occur. Con- 
ers need to factor in their 


or if they can design a more effective dialogical 


structive change programs with religious le: 
theological sensibilities and real-life limitations. Setting the bar too high 
yone's peacebuilding spirits, yet it is important to remember 


can dampen 
that religious leaders play an exceptional role in the life of a community 


Refining Skills Transmission 


Peace theories of change involve individuals, relationships, governance, so- 
cial justice, economies, public attitudes, media, community reintegration, 
grassroots mobilization—all areas in which a culture of peace can be devel 


oped. Fostering a culture of peace means being critical of cultural and so 
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and implement programs that will bring about a lasting settlement and 
sustainable peace. Mitigating violence in Muslim communities needs to 
be integrated with Islamic peacebuilding activities within the larger en- 
terprises of cultivating a culture of peacemaking, in which the principles 
and values of peacemaking are affirmed publicly and privately. A culture of 
peace consists of instilling the skills and attitudes needed to recognize and 
defuse potential conflicts on personal, interpersonal, communal, regional, 
national, and international levels. In October 1999 the UN General As: 
sembly passed Resolution 53/243 declaring a culture of peace, defined as 
4 set of values, attitudes, traditions, and modes of behavior and ways af 
life based on respect for life, endin, 


violence, and promoting nonviolence 
through education, dialogue, and cooperation.’ It is critically important 
to foster a culture of peace through education; sustainable economic and 


social development; respect for all human r 
men; democratic participati 
ity.! Fostering a culture of peace in Muslim communities will require the 
involvement of Islam 


hts; equality for women and 
and understanding, tolerance, and solidar- 


peacemakers, who will n 


J to be trained in peace 


education, sustainable development, human rights, and peacebuilding 


skills—all of which, in turn, need an action plan of implementation. 


Synchronized Multidime 


ional Peacebuilding 


Peacebuilding is a multidimensional, highly complex process that in 
volves the coordination of numerous actors—not only religious actors— 
simultaneously working at different levels and in different areas of soci 
ety. No single organization is capable of owning all peacebuilding tasks 
Peacebuilding efforts promote human security in conflict societies and 
strengthen the capacity of societies generally to manage conflict without 
violence. In Muslim communities, peacebuilders need to concentrate on 
both negative and positive peace; that is, the absence of physical, verbal, 


and psychological violence as well as the presence of structural, cultural, 


political, economic, and legal conditions that allow individuals to real: 


ize their potential. Concurrently, there is a need to promote cooperative 
conflict resolution, whereby conflict parties or individuals are encouraged 


her 


to collaborate in developing a solution that supports all involved, ra 
than creating competition or threats. Muslim peacebuilders also need to 
critically assess, understand, and respond to the root causes of violent con 
flict, including structural inequities. Without this approach, particip 
rightfully question the real purpose of the activity. As mentioned above, 


nts 


organizations sponsoring peacebuilding strategies need religious leaders 
trained in the field of peacebuilding, and these organizations themselves 


ng-term commitment to a comprehensive approach 


need to recognize a k 
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